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REVIEWS 


Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal. 
In a Series of Letters written during a 
Residence in those Countries. By William 
Beckford, Author of * Vathek.’ 2 vols. 8vo. 

[Second Notice.] 

Tus is no more a book: of travels than 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage—it is a -prose 
m. It will have little merit, ian 
with those who delight in “ the substantials,” 
and who, judging from the title, expect to 
find in it the usual traveller’s catalogue of 
sights and wonders, with an eternal commen- 
tary on the guide-books—it is a mere record 
of impressions. ‘The writer was a young en- 
thusiast, with a passionate love of the ideal 
and the spiritual, whether in art or nature: 
travelling had little to do with the work, but 
to call forth feeling ; in proof, it was originally 
rinted fifty years ago, yet, though the road 

. since been trodden by others to utter 

weariness, it is as fresh and delightful as if 

the ink were not dry with which it was writ- 
ten. There are scenes in these volumes not 
to be excelled in modern poetry—pictures 
where words are as rich in colour and in 
beauty as the pencil of Turner: the rest is 
but the connecting link which holds them 


together. Weare not sure that all will agree 
in this judgment; but the work will assuredly 
“fit audience find,” and take a permanent 
rank in our libraries. 

We have resolved, on this occasion, to fol- 
low our inclination, and let our extracts begin 


with the beginning. It is the best way to 
develope the writer’s mind in all its wayward 
moods. Mr. Beckford, like most of the fa- 
voured children of fortune, has strong pas- 
sions and prejudices, which often serve him 
instead of a reason; but, in truth, he never 
stops to reason—he disposes of a great name 
in art in a single sentence—a great work of 
art in a parenthesis—a city or a people with 
a joke, an anecdote, or an illustration; but 
when his heart is touched, or his feelings 
excited, then comes the passion and the 
poetry. 

We gave a notice of Ostend last week,— 
here is Ghent :— 

“To one so far gone in the poetic lore of an- 
cient days, Ghent is not the most likely place 
to recall his attention; and I know nothing 
more about it, than that it is a large, ill-paved, 
plethoric, pompous-looking city, with a decent 
proportion of convents and chapels, monuments, 
brazen gates, and gilded marbles. In the great 
church were several pictures by Rubens, so 
striking, so masterly, as to hold me broad 
awake; though, I must own, there are mo- 
ments when I could contentedly fall asleep in 
a Flemish cathedral, for the mere chance of 
beholding in vision the temple of Olympian Ju- 
piter. 

“But I think I hear, at this moment, some 
grave and respectable personage chiding my en- 
thusiasm—* Really, Sir, you had better stay at 
home, and dream in your, great chair, than give 
yourself the trouble of going post through Europe, 
m search of places where to fall asleep. If Flan- 
dersand Holland are to be dreamed over at this 





rate, you had better take ship at once, and" 
doze all the way to Italy.” Upon my word, I 
should not have much objection to that scheme ; 
and, if some enchanter would but transport me 
in an instant to the summit of Etna, anybody 
might slop through the Low Countries that 
pleased. 

“ Being, however, so far advanced, there is no 
retracting ; and I am resolved to journey along 
with Quiet and Content formy companions. These 
two comfortable deities have, I believe, taken 
Flanders under their especial protection ; every 
step one advances discovering some new proof of 
their influence. The neatness of the houses, and 
the universal cleanliness of the villages, show 
plainly that their inhabitants live in ease and 
good humour. All is still and peaceful in these 
fertile lowlands: the eye meets nothing but 
round unmeaning faces at every door, and harm- 
less stupidity smiling at every window. The 
beasts, as placid as their masters, graze on with- 
out any disturbance: and I scarcely recollect 
to have heard one grunting swine or snarling 
mastiff during my whole progress. Before every 
village is a wealthy dunghill, not at all offen- 
sive, because but seldom disturbed; and there 
sows and porkers bask in the sun, and wallow 
at their ease, till the hour of death and bacon 
arrives,” 

Here isa Dutch. landscape, as true as if 
painted in colours by a native artist :— 

“ Towards evening, we entered the dominions 
of the United Provinces, and had all their glory 
of canals, treck-schuyts, and windmills, before us. 
The minute neatness of the villages, their red 
roofs, and the lively green of the willows which 
shade them, corresponded with the ideas I had 
formed of Chinese prospects; a resemblance 
which was not diminished upon viewing on every 
side the level scenery of enamelled meadows, 
with stripes of clear water across them, and in- 
numerable barges gliding busily along. Nothing 
could be finer than the weather ; it improved each 
moment, as if propitious to my exotic fancies ; 
and, at sunset, not one single cloud obscured the 
horizon. Several storks were parading by the 
water side, amongst flags and oziers: and, as far 
as the eye could reach, large herds of beautifully 
spotted cattle were enjoying the plenty of their 
pastures. I was perfectly in the environs of Can- 
ton, or Ning Po, till we reached Meerdyke. You 
know fumigations are always the current recipe 
in romance to break an enchantment; as soon, 
therefore, as I left my carriage and entered 
my inn, the clouds of tobacco which filled every 
one of its apartments dispersed my Chinese 
imaginations, and reduced me in an instant to 
Holland.” 

Leaving Rotterdam, and Delft, “ that great 
parent of pottery,” altogether unnoticed, Mr. 
Beckford proceeds to the Hague, where, 
‘just entering the town,” he observes, “I 
met an unwieldy fellow, not ill-clad, airing 
his carcase in a one-dog chair. The poor 
animal puffed and panted, while Mynheer 
smoked, and gaped around him with the 
most blessed indifference.” Here is his 
account of the dusty pompous parterres of 
the Greffier Fagel :— 

“ Every flower that wealth’can purchase dif- 
fuses its perfume on one side; whilst every stench 
a canal can exhale poisons the air on the other. 


These sluggish puddles defy all the power of the 





United Provinces, and retain the freedom of 
stinking in spite of any endeavour to conquer 
their filthiness. . : 

“ But perhaps I am too bold in my assertion ; 
for I have no authority to mention any attempts 
to purify these noxious pools. Who knows but 
their odour is congenial toa Dutch constitution ? 
One should be inclined to this supposition by the 
numerous banquetting rooms and pleasure houses 
which hang directly above their surface, and seem 
calculated on purpose to enjoy them. After all, 
I am not greatly surprised at the fishiness of 
their site, since very slight authority would 
persuade me there was a period when Holland 
was all water, and the ancestors of the present 
inhabitants fish. A certain oysterishness of 
eye and flabbiness of complexion, are almost 
proofs sufficient of this aquatic descent: and 
pray tell me for what purpose are such galli- 
gaskins as the Dutch burthen themselves with 
contrived, but to tuck up a flouncing tail, and 
thus cloak the deformity of a dolphinlike termi- 
nation ?”” ; 

The ride to Amsterdam and Utrecht is 
thus briefly but graphically described :— 

“Well, thank Heaven! Amsterdam is behind 
us; how I got thither signifies not one farthing ; 
it was all along a canal, as usual. The weather 
was hot enough to broil an inhabitant of Bengal ; 
and” the odours, exhaling from every quarter, 
sufficiently powerful to regale the nose of a Hot- 
tentot. 

“Under these pungent circumstances we en- 
tered the great city. The Stadt-huys being the 
only cool place it contained, I repaired thither 
as fast as the heat permitted, and walked in a 
lofty marble hall, magnificently coved, till the 
dinner was ready at the inn. That despatched, 
we set off for Utrecht. Both sides of the way are 
lined with the country-houses and gardens of 
opulent citizens, as fine as gilt statues and clipped 
hedges can make them. Their number is quite 
astonishing: from Amsterdam to Utrecht, full 
thirty miles, we beheld no other objects than 
endless avenues and stiff parterres, scrawled and 
flourished in patterns like the embroidery of an 
old maid’s work-bag. Notwithstanding this 
formal taste, I could not help admiring the 
neatness and arrangement of every inclosure, 
enlivened by a profusion of flowers, and decked 
with arbours, beneath which a vast number of 
consequential personages were solacing them- 
selves after the heat of the day. Each lusthuys 
we passed contained some comfortable party 
dozing over their pipes, or angling in the muddy 
fish-ponds below. Scarce an avenue but swarmed 
with female josses ; little squat pug-dogs waddling 
at their sides, the attributes, I suppose, of these 
fair divinities.” 

To Aix-la-Chapelle still less space is al- 
lotted :— 

“ We arrived at Aix-la-Chapelle about ten at 
night, and saw the mouldering turrets of that 
once illustrious capital by the help of acandle and 
lantern. An old woman at the gate asked our 
names (for not a single soldier appeared) ; and 
after traversing a number of superannuated streets 
without perceiving the least trace of Charlemagne 
or his Paladins, we procured comfortable though 
not magnificent apartments, and slept most unhe- 
roically sound, till it was time to set forward for 
Dusseldorf.” ‘ 

The account of the gallery at Dusseldorf, 
and of the three kings at Cologne, we gave 
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last week, and we shall now leave the Rhine 
and Bavaria untouched, and come at once to 
the Tyrol. The approach is as truly pictured 
in words as by any ordinary artist with a 
pencil—and will recall the scene delightfully 
to all who have travelled there :— 

“ The next post brought us over hill and dale, 
grove and meadow, to a narrow plain, watered 
by rivulets and surrounded by cliffs, under which 
lies scattered the village of Wolfrathshausen, 
consisting of several remarkably large cottages, 
built entirely of fir, with strange galleries pro- 
jecting from them. Nothing can be neater than 
the carpentry of these complicated edifices, nor 
more solid than their construction; many of 
them looked as if they had braved the torrents 
which fell from the mountains a century ago; 
and, if one may judge from the hoary appear- 
ance of the inhabitants, here are patriarchs coeval 
with their mansions. Orchards of cherry-trees 

. cover the steeps above the village, which to our 
certain knowledge produce most admirable fruit. 

“ Having refreshed ourselves with their cool- 
ing juice, we struck into a grove of pines, the 
tallest and most flourishing we had yet beheld. 
There seemed no end to these forests, except 
where little irregular spots of herbage, fed by 
cattle, intervened. Whenever we gained an 
eminence it was only to discover more ranges of 
dark wood, variegated with meadows and glit- 
tering streams. White clover and a profusion of 
sweet-scented flowers clothe their banks ; above, 
waves the mountain-ash, glowing with scarlet 
berries: and beyond, rise hills, rocks and moun- 
tains, piled upon one another, and fringed with 
fir to their topmost acclivities. Perhaps the 
Norwegian forests alone, equal these in grandeur 
and extent.” 

We shall give one or two more admirable 
Tyrolese pictures, and then push on for 
Venice. Mr. Beckford slept the first night 
at a cottage on the banks of the Walchen- 
see, of which he observes, “ mountains of 
pine and beech rising above, close every 
outlet; and no village or spire peeping out 
of the foliage, impress an idea of more than 
European solitude.” This is true even to the 
present hour. The character of this little lake 
and its surrounding scenery, is indeed strange 
and wild—a noble beech wood encircles 
it, above rises a belt of dark pines, from out 
of which the cone-topped mountains seem 
to shoot up as if they too sprang living from 
the earth, to shut it out from all the world. 
Proceeding onwards, the scenery becomes 
more and more sublime, yet softened at in- 
tervals by those little cultivated nooks, with 
their nests of happy human beings, which 
give such interest to the Tyrol. All this is 
admirably described, or rather depicted, by 
Mr. Beckford :— 

“From the shore of Walchen-see, our road 
led us straight through arching groves, which the 
axe seems never to have violated, to the summit 
of a rock covered with daphnes of various spe- 
cies, and worn by the course of torrents into in- 
numerable craggy forms. Beneath, lay extended 
a chaos of shattered cliffs, with tall pines spring- 
ing from their crevices, and rapid streams 
hurrying between their intermingled trunks and 
branches. As yet, no hut appeared, no mill, no 
bridge, no trace of human existence. 

“ After a few hours’ journey through the wil- 
derness, we began to discover a wreath of smoke ; 
and presently the cottage from whence it arose, 
composed of planks, and reared on the very 
brink of a precipice. Piles of cloven fir were 


dispersed before the entrance, on a little spot of 


verdure browsed by goats; near them sat an 
aged man with hoary whiskers, his white locks 
tucked under a fur cap. Two or three beautiful 
children with hair neatly braided, played around 





him, and a young woman dressed in a short robe 
and Polish-looking bonnet, peeped out of a wicket 
window. 

* T was so much struck with the appearance of 
this sequestered family, that, crossing a rivulet, 
I clambered up to their cottage and sought some 
refreshment. Immediately there was a conten- 
tion amongst the children, who should be the 
first to oblige me. A little black-eyed girl suc- 
ceeded, and brought me an earthen jug full of 
milk, with crumbled bread and a platter of straw- 
berries, fresh picked from the bank. I reclined 
in the midst of my smiling hosts, and spread my 
repast on the turf: never could I be waited 
upon with more hospitable grace. The only 
thing I wanted was language to express my 
gratitude; and it was this deficiency which 
made me quit them so soon. The old man 
seemed visibly concerned at my departure; and 
his children followed me a long way down the 
rocks, talking in a dialect which passes all un- 
derstanding, and waving their hands to bid me 
adieu. 

“ T had hardly lost sight of them and regained 
my carriage before we entered a forest of pines, 
to all appearance without bounds, of every age 
and figure; some feathered to the ground with 
flourishing branches ; others, decayed into shapes 
like Lapland idols. Even at noonday, I thought 
we should never have found our way out. 

“ As last, having descended a long avenue, 
endless perspectives opening on either side, we 
emerged into a valley bounded by hills, divided 
into irregular inclosures, where many herds were 
grazing. A rivulet flows aleng the pastures be- 
neath ; and after winding through the village of 
Walgau, loses itself in a narrow pass amongst 
the cliffs and precipices which rise above the 
cultivated slopes and frame in this happy pas- 
toral region. All the plain was in sunshine, the 
sky blue, the heights illuminated, except one 
rugged peak with spires of rock, shaped not 
unlike the views I have seen of Sinai, and wrap- 
ped, like that sacred mount, in clouds and dark- 
ness. At the base of this tremendous mass lies 
the hamlet of Mittenwald, surrounded by thick- 
ets and banks of verdure, and watered by frequent 
springs, whose sight and murmurs were so re- 
viving in the midst of a sultry day, that we could 
not think of leaving their vicinity, but remained 
at Mittenwald the whole evening. 

“ Our inn had long airy galleries, with plea- 
sant balconies fronting the mountain; in one of 
these we dined upon trout fresh from the rills, 
and cherries just culled from the orchards that 
cover the slopes above. The clouds were dis- 
persing, and the topmost peak half visible, 
before we ended our repast, every moment dis- 
covering some inaccessible cliff or summit, shin- 
ing through the mists, and tinted by the sun with 
pale golden colours. These appearances filled 
me with such delight and with such a train of 
romantic associations, that I left the table and 
ran to an open field beyond the huts and gardens 
to gaze in solitude and catch the vision before it 
dissolved away. * * * 

“ When all was faded and lost in the blue 
ether, I had time to look around me and notice 
the mead in which I was standing. Here, clover 
covered its surface ; there, crops of grain; fur- 
ther on, beds of herbs and the sweetest flowers. 
An amphitheatre of hills and rocks, broken into 
a variety of glens and precipices, open a course 
for several clear rivulets, which, after gurgling 
amidst loose stones and fragments, fall down the 
steeps, and are concealed and quieted in the 
herbage of the vale. 

“ A cottage or two peep out of the woods that 
hang over the waterfalls; and on the brow of 
the hills above, appears a series of eleven little 
chapels, uniformly built. I followed the narrow 
path that leads to them, on the edge of the emi- 
nences, and met a troop of beautiful peasants, 
all of the name of Anna (for it was St. Anna’s 














day) going to pay their devotion, severally, at 
these neat white fanes. There were faces that 
Guercino would not have disdained copying, with 
braids of hair the softest and most luxuriant [ 
ever beheld. Some had wreathed it simply with 
flowers, others with rolls of a thin linen (many. 
factured in the neighbourhood), and disposed jt 
with a degree of elegance one should not haye 
expected on the clitts of the Tyrol. 

“ Being arrived, they knelt altogether at the 
first chapel, on the steps, a minute or two, whis. 
pered a short prayer, and then dispersed each 
to her fane. Every little building had now itg 
fair worshipper, and you may well conceive how 
much such figures, scattered about the landscape, 
increased its charms. Notwithstanding the fer. 
vour of their adorations (for at intervals they 
sighed, and beat their white bosoms with ener. 
gy), several bewitching profane glances were cast 
at me as I passed by. Do not be surprised, 
then, if I became a convert to idolatry in so 
amiable a form, and worshipped Saint Anna on 
the score of her namesakes.” 


But we must hurry on and fix ourselves, 
for this week at least, at the Lione Bianco, 
on the Grand Canal at Venice; where the 
reader will please to imagine himself seated 
in a balcony, twined round with plants, form- 
ing a green festoon, springing from two large 
vases of orange trees placed at each end :— 


“ As night approached, innumerable tapers 
glimmered through the awnings before the win. 
dows. Every boat had its lantern, and the gon. 
dolas moving rapidly along were followed by 
tracks of light, which gleamed and played upon 
the waters. I was gazing at these dancing fires 
when the sounds of music were wafted along the 
canals, and as they grew louder and louder, an 
illuminated barge, filled with musicians, issued 
from the Rialto, and stopping under one of the 
palaces, began a serenade, which stilled every 
clamour and suspended all conversation in the 
galleries and porticos; till, rowing slowly away, 
it was heard no more. The gondoliers catching 
the air, imitated its cadences, and were answered 
by others at a distance, whose voices, echoed by 
the arch of the bridge, acquired a plaintive and 
interesting tone. I retired to rest, full of the 
sound ; and long after I was asleep, the melody 
seemed to vibrate in my ear. 

August 3, 

“It was not five o’clock before I was aroused 
by a loud din of voices and splashing of water 
under my balcony. Looking out, I beheld the 
grand canal so entirely covered with fruits and 
vegetables, on rafts and in barges, that I could 
scareely distinguish a wave. Loads of grapes, 
peaches and melons arrived, and disappeared in 
an instant, for every vessel was in motion; and 
the crowds of purchasers hurrying from boat to 
boat, formed a very lively picture. Amongst the 
multitudes, I remarked a good many whose dress 
and carriage announced something above the 
common rank ; and upon enquiry I found they 
were noble Venetians, just come from their 
casinos, and met to refresh themselves with fruit, 
before they retired to sleep for the day.” 

Here is a day at Venice :— 

“The sun began to colour the balustrades of 
the palaces, and the pure exhilarating air of the 
morning drawing me abroad, I procured a gon- 
dola, laid in my provision of bread and grapes, 
and was rowed under the Rialto, down the grand 
canal to the marble steps of S. Maria della 
Salute, erected by the Senate in performance of 
a vow to the Holy Virgin, who begged off a 
terrible pestilence in 1630. The great bronze 
portal opened whilst I was standing on the steps 
which lead to it, and discovered the interior of 
the dome, where I expatiated in solitude; no 
mortal appearing except an old priest who trim- 
med the lamps, and muttered a prayer before 
the high altar, still wrapt in shadows. The sw 
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beams began to strike against the windows of | 
the cupola, just as I left the church and was 
wafted across the waves to the spacious platform 
in front of St. Giorgio Maggiore, one of the 
most celebrated works of Palladio. 

“When my first transport was a little sub- 
sided, and I had examined the graceful design of , 
each particular ornament, and united the just 
proportions and grand effect of the whole in my 
mind, I planted my umbrella on the margin of | 
the sea, and viewed at my leisure the vast | 
range of palaces, of porticos, of towers, opening 
on every side and extending out of sight. The 
Doge's palace and the tall columns at the en- 
trance of the place of St. Mark, form, together 
with the arcades of the public library, the lofty 
Campanile and the cupolas of the ducal church, 
one of the most striking groups of buildings that 
art can boast of. * * * 3 

“I contemplated the busy scene from my | 
peaceful platform, where nothing stirred but aged | 
devotees creeping to their devotions, and, whilst | 
I remained thus calm and tranquil, heard the | 
distant buzz of the town. Fortunately some | 

| 


length of waves rolled between me and its tu- 
mults; so that I ate my grapes, and read Metas- 
tasio, undisturbed by officiousness or curiosity. 
When the sun became too powerful, I entered 
the nave. 

“ After I had admired the masterly structure of 
the roof and the lightness of its arches, my eyes 
naturally directed themselves to the pavement of 
white and ruddy marble, polished, and reflecting 
like a mirror the columns which rise from it. 
Over this I walked to a door that admitted me 
into the principal quadrangle of the convent, 
surrounded by a cloister supported on Tonic pil- 
lars, beautifully proportioned. A flight of stairs 
opens into the court, adorned with balustrades 
and pedestals, sculptured with elegance truly 
Grecian. This brought me to the refectory, 
where the chef-d’ceuvre of Paul Veronese, repre- 
senting the marriage of Cana in Galilee, was 
the first object that presented itself. I never 
beheld so gorgeous a group of wedding-garments 
before ; there is every variety of fold and plait 
that can possibly be imagined. The attitudes 
and countenances are more uniform, and the 
guests appear a very genteel, decent sort of 
people, well used to the mode of their times and 
accustomed to miracles. 

“ Having examined this fictitious repast, I cast 
alook ona long range of tables covered with very 
excellent realities, which the monks were coming 
to devour with energy, if one might judge 
from their appearance. These sons of peni- 
tence and mortification possess one of the most 
spacious islands of the whole cluster, a princely 
habitaticn, with gardens and open porticos, that 
engross every breath of air; and, what adds nota 
little to the charms of their abode, is the facility 
of making excursions from it, whenever they have 
a mind. * * * 

“T moved slowly out of the cloisters; and, 
gaining my gondola, arrived, I know not how, at 
the flights of steps which lead to the Redentore, 
a structure so simple and elegant, that I thought 
myself entering an antique temple, and looked 
about for the statue of the God of Delphi, or 
some other graceful divinity. * * * 

“The good fathers had decorated the nave 
with orange and citron trees, placed between 
the pilasters of the arcades; and on grand festi- 
vals, it seems, they turn the whole church into a 
bower, strew the pavement with leaves, and fes- 
toon the dome with flowers. 

“T left them occupied with their plants and 
their devotions. It was mid-day, and I begged 
to be rowed to some woody island, where I might 
dine in shade and tranquillity. My gondoliers 
shot off in an instant ; but, though they went at 
a very rapid rate, I wished to advance still faster, 
and getting into a bark with six oars, swept 





along the waters, soon left the Zecca and San 


Marco behind; and, launching into the plains 
of shining sea, saw turret after turret, and isle 
after isle, fleeting before me. A pale greenish 
light ran along the shores of the distant conti- 
nent, whose mountains seemed to catch the mo- 
tion of my boat, and to fly with equal celerity. 
“TI had not much time to contemplate the 
beautiful effects on the waters—the emerald and 
purple hues which gleamed along their surface. 
Our prow struck, foaming, against the walls of 
the Carthusian garden, before I recollected 
where I was, or could look attentively around 
me. Permission being obtained, I entered this 


| cool retirement, and putting aside with my hands 


the boughs of figs and pomegranates, got under 
an ancient bay-tree on the summit of a little 
knoll, near which several tall pines lift them- 
selves up to the breezes. I listened to the con- 
versation they held, with a wind just flown from 
Greece, and charged, as well as I could under- 
stand this airy language, with many affectionate 
remembrances from their relations on Mount 
Ida. o * * 

“The rustling of the pines had the same effect 
as the murmurs of other old story-tellers, and I 
dozed undisturbed till the people without, in the 
boat, (who wondered not a little, I dare say, 
what was become of me within) began a sort of 
chorus in parts, full of such plaintive modula- 
tion, that I still thought myself under the influ- 
ence of a dream, and, half in this world and half 
in the other, believed, like the heroes of Fingal, 
that I had caught the music of the spirits of the 
hill. 

“When I was thoroughly convinced of the 
reality of these sounds, I moved towards the 


use anne Gay gomented: © gang as hey | otie to another, asking and being asked innu- 


before me; no gale ruffled the expanse ; every 
breath had subsided, and I beheld the sun go 
down in all its sacred calm. You have experi- 


gine what they must have been in such a scene, 
and accompanied with a melody sosimple and pa- 
thetic. I stepped into my boat, and now instead 


begged them to abate their ardour, and row me 
lazily home. 
an hour reaching the platform in front of the 
ducal palace, thronged as usual with a variety of 
nations. I mixed a moment with the crowd ; 
then directed my steps to the great mosque, I 
ought to say the church of St. Mark ; but really 


its cupolas, slender pinnacles, and semicircular | 


arches, have so oriental an appearance, as to ex- 
cuse this appellation. I looked a moment at 
the four stately coursers of bronze and gold that 
adorn the chief portal, and then took in, at one 
glance, the whole extent of the piazza, with its 
towers and standards. A more noble assemblage 
was never exhibited by architecture. I envied 
the good fortune of Petrarch, who describes, in 
one of his letters, a tournament held in this 
princely opening. * * * 

“This fit of enthusiasm was hardly subsided, 
when I passed into the great square, which re- 
ceived a faint gleam from its casinos and palaces, 
just beginning to be lighted up, and to become 
the resort of pleasure and dissipation. Numbers 
were walking in parties upon the pavement ; 
some sought the convenient gloom of the por- 
ticos with their favourites; others were earnestly 
engaged in conversation, and filled the gay illu- 
minated apartments, where they resorted todrink 
coffee and sorbet, with laughter and merriment. 
A thoughtless giddy transport prevailed ; for, at 
this hour, anything like restraint seems perfectly 
out of the question ; and however solemn a ma- 
gistrate or senator may appear in the day, at 
night he lays up wig and robe and gravity to 
sleep together, runs intriguing about in his gon- 
dola, takes the reigning sultana under his arm, 
and so rambles half over the town, which grows 
gayer and gayer as the day declines. 

* Many of the noble Venetians have a little 





They complied, and we were near | 


| of gaping, till coffee was carried round. 


suite of apartments in some out-of-the-way cor- 
ner, near the grand piazza, of which their fami- 
lies are totally ignorant. To these they skulk in 
the dusk, and revel undisturbed with the compa- 
nions of their pleasures. Jealousy itself cannot 
discover the alleys, the winding passages, the 
unsuspected doors, by which these retreats are 
accessible. Many an unhappy lover, whose mis- 
tress disappears on a sudden with some fortunate 
rival, has searched for her haunts in vain. The 
gondoliers themselves, though the prime mana 
gers of intrigue, are often unacquainted with these 
interior cabinets. When a gallant has a mind 
to pursue his adventures with mystery, he rows 
to the piazza, orders his bark to wait, meets his 
goddess in the crowd, and vanishes from all be- 
holders. Surely, Venice is the city in the uni- 
verse best calculated for giving scope to the 
observations of a devil upon two sticks. What 
a variety of lurking-places would one stroke of 
his crutch uncover ! 

“ Whilst the higher ranks were solacing them. 
selves in their casinos, the rabble were gathered 
in knots round the strollers and mountebanks, 
singing and scaramouching in the middle of the 
square. I observed a great number of Orientals 
amongst the crowd, and heard Turkish and Ara- 
bic muttering in every corner. Here the Scla- 
vonian dialect predominated ; there some Gre- 
cian jargon, almost unintelligible. Had Saint 
Mark’s church been the wondrous tower, and its 
piazza the chief square of the city of Babylon, 
there could scarcely have been a greater confu- 
sion of languages. 

“The novelty of the scene afforded me no 
small share of amusement, and I wandered about 
from group to group, and from one strange ex- 


merable ridiculous questions, and settling the 
politics of London and Constantinople almost in 


enced the sensations this moment inspires ; ima- | the same breath. ‘This instant I found myself in a 


| cirele of grave Armenian priests and jewellers ; 


the next amongst Greeks and Dalmatians, who 


| accosted me with the smoothest compliments, 


of encouraging the speed of the gondoliers, | and gave proof that their reputation for pliability 


and address was not ill-founded. 

“T was entering into a grand harum-scarum 
discourse with some Russian counts or princes, 
or whatever you please, just landed with dwarfs, 
and footmen, and governors, and staring like me, 
about them, when Madame de Rosenberg ar- 
rived, to whom I had the happiness of being re- 
commended. She presented me to some of the 
most distinguished of the Venetian families at 
their great casino which looks into the piazza, 
and consists of five or six rooms, fitted up in a 
gay flimsy taste, neither rich nor elegant, where 
were a great many lights, and a great many ladies 
negligently dressed, their hair falling very freely 
about them, and innumerable adventures written 
in their eyes. The gentlemen were lolling upon 
the sofas, or lounging about the apartments. 

“The whole assembly seemed upon the verge 
This 
magic beverage diffused a temporary animation ; 
and, for a moment or two, conversation moved 
on with a degree of pleasing extravagance ; but 
the flash was soon dissipated, and nothing re- 
mained save cards and stupidity. 

“In the intervals of shuffling and dealing, 
some talked over the affairs of the grand council 
with less reserve than I expected; and two or 
three of them asked some feeble questions about 
the late tumultsin London, It was one o'clock 
before all the company were assembled, and I 
left them at three, still dreaming over their 
coffee and card-tables.” 

This was written when Venice still slept in 
peace, and dreamed of freedom in the shadow 
of the glory of the old republic; but the 
tempest came and shook 

All things the giant with the scythe had spared, 

To their foundations, and at once she fell. 


Yet it is still true, though she now lies 
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prostrate and unpitied at the foot of a tramon- 
tane conqueror. But we must come to a 
conclusion—at least for this week. 


Thirty Years’ Correspondence between John 
Jebb, D.D., Bishop of Limerick, §:c., and 
A. Knox, Esq. Edited by the Rev. C. 
Forster, B.D. London: Duncan. 


Mr. Forster has by the publication of this 
correspondence, eminently served Biblical 
criticism, clerical education, and even religion 
itself. The scriptural dissertations inter- 
changed between Bishop Jebb and his friend 
are not dry notices of words and syllables, 
questions of various readings or mere gram- 
matical disquisitions; still less are they 
mystic speculations on subjects transcending 
the range of the human faculties; but they 
are the comments of the heart and the affec- 
tions on the Sacred Text, the results of a de- 
sire to pourtray in the most lively colours 
the moral beauties of Christianity. No better 
guide could be found to direct the studies of 
a young clergyman, than Alexander Knox ; 
his early letters are models of affectionate 
advice, a rare union of sound criticism and 
pure piety; Jebb’s replies are those of one 
who knew the value of such a director, and 
who possessed every qualification for profit- 
ing by his instructions. In the many con- 
troversies that during the thirty years 
over which the letters spread, shook the 
church of Ireland from without and from 
within, we find the two friends preserving a 
dispassionate and calm spirit, never interfer- 
ing except as moderators, checking as far as 


lay in their power that controversie pruritus, 
which has so often and so fatally proved ec- 


clesi@ scabies. Bishop Jebb, indeed, was 
the Lord Falkland of the Irish Church; his 
cry was, “Peace! Peace!” not a peace to 
be purchased by any compromise of princi- 
ple, but a peace to be secured by mutual 
tolerance, by seeking even in differences of 
opinion, causes for love of all Christians, in- 
stead of an excuse for hatred. Like Falkland, 
the excellent Bishop never forsook the stan- 
dard under which he had enlisted; but, like 
him, he dreaded the violence and indiscreet 
zeal of many that were ranged at his side. 
It would be easy to extend the parallel, but 
our readers will be more pleased with some 
specimens of the excellent feeling and sound 
sense displayed by the lamented prelate. 
During a visit to Cambridge, he encountered 
a clergyman of a very different spirit, and 
gives the following account of their conver- 
sation :— 

“*You are ina country,’ said Mr. . ‘very 
much swarming with Papists.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied I, 
‘there are a great number of Roman Catholics 
in my parish: it is extensive, and I have but 
fifteen or sixteen Protestant families’: this I be- 
lieve was further drawn out, by a question rela- 
tive to the comparative numbers. ‘Then,’ said 
Mr. . ‘have you made any exertions among 
the Papists to bring them over?’ ‘No,’ I re- 
plied: ‘the attempt would be altogether in vain; 
and, indeed, I do not feel myself called on to use 
exertions of that nature.’ * But, have you con- 
sulted with other ministers, as to the line of con- 
duct which you should adopt 2 ‘I have thought 
much upon the subject; and my mind is fully 
made up, that I ought not to interfere ; particularly 
as I know the people to be under the care of a 
very pious and attentive parish priest.’ * But 
do you not feel it your duty to attempt the con- 
version of those poor people, from the damnable 





errors of popery?’? ‘I cannot think that they 
labour under damnable errors ; they have erred, 
and do err, grossly and absurdly, but not, as I 
conceive, damnably ; else how could their church 
produce so many pious and excellent indivi- 
duals 2’ ‘That is owing to the goodness of God, 
who has permitted some individuals to be better 
than their system.’ ‘ But surely their doctrine 
of justification, and their abominable doctrine 
of human merit are damnable.’ ‘I cannot think 
so: some crude things they do say, on the point 
of merit; but they firmly believe, that we can 
do no good thing, but by the grace of Christ.’ 
* Yes; but they give their works a share in their 
justification, and they should be opposed,’ &c. 
To all this, I said, in order to cut shori useless 
discussion, ‘that from birth, education, and pro- 
vidential cirenmstances, and of deliberate choice, 
I dissented from the errors of popery ; that di- 
vine Providence had made me the superinten- 
dent of a church-of-England flock ; to that little 
flock, I endeavoured to pay attention. That 
the same Providence saw fit to leave the popu- 
lation of my parish, under the care of another 
pastor ; that with him, I did not think it, in any 
degree, my duty to interfere,’ &c. &c. And so, 
after a few words more on both sides, the discus- 
sion ended.” 

Experience is the best test of the value of 
principles; and an extract from another let- 
ter will show, how beneficially the adoption 
of such principles operated in the parish of 
Abington, though situated in the very centre 
of disturbed districts. A meeting of the far- 
mers and peasantry was held, the Protestant 
rector and Catholic priest acted in concert, 
and peace and good-will were preserved. 


“ You will, Iknow, be glad to hear, however 
little at length and in detail, that this spot, 
among all the horrors and atrocities which sur- 
round us, is still tranquil; almost the single 
tranquil spot, in the county of Limerick. Under 
Providence, much is due to the people them- 
selves, whom, after more than eleven years’ re- 
sidence among them, | can safely pronounce to 
be a quiet, inoffensive, good-natured, and affec- 
tionate people. Some black sheep there may be, 
and doubtless are; but the general mass may be 
deemed happily untainted. In the next place, 
and in a higher degree, we are indebted to our 
excellent parish priest, Mr. C.; who has been 
instant, in season, and out of season, in admoni- 
tion, exhortation, and exertion of every kind, to 
keep his people right. Nor have his efforts 
failed. * * * In the preparatory movements to 
our meeting, at the meeting itself, and ever 
since, we have found in Mr. C. an invaluable 
coadjutor. He supplied the first two resolutions ; 
acquiesced heartily in the remaining resolutions, 
drawn up by me; assured me, that he would be 
always happy to facilitate my communication 
with ‘our’ parishioners; and, at the meeting 
after mass, (we came from church, and found 
the R. C. congregation in readiness,) introduced 
me to his flock, as ‘the clergyman of the parish; 
who would address them from the altar.” A 
transaction, the like of which I suppose never 
occurred, since the Reformation. On the liber- 
ality, and honourable confidence evinced, in thus 
inviting a Church-of-England clergyman to 
preach to his popish flock, I need not enlarge: 
no one can appreciate it more fully than your- 
self. I addressed the people, I dare say, for a 
full half-hour ; and so far as I myself, and others 
near me, could judge, was heard with breathless 
attention, and real sympathy. The people, 
when the resolutions were to be sanctioned by 
a show of hands, raised their hands to a man: 
and the little children, immediately in front of 
the altar, strained their little arms, that their 
hands too, might be seen. Several persons, at 
the same instant, cried out ‘La! the very chil- 
dren are lifting their hands!’ It was truly an 





affecting sight. The farmers and peasantry then 
flocked within the rails of the altar, to subscribe 
their names: and I hardly ever witnessed a 
scene of such cordial unanimity. Chapel wag 
the only place, at which we could reckon ona 
full, and effective meeting ; and I am glad that 
the place was chapel, and the day, Sunday, By 
this arrangement, it was not a political, but a re. 
ligious meeting; and the act was felt to be a 
solemn engagement, in the presence of God, 
We anticipate much good, not only here, but 
elsewhere, from these resolutions.” 

We agree with Mr. Knox, that this inter- 
esting scene deserves to be made the subject 
of a painting. We shall not venture to spe- 
culate upon the causes that have rendered 
such scenes of rare occurrence ; but sure we 
are, that had the wise Christian maxims, 
which Bishop Jebb valued so highly, that he 
made them the motto of his scrap-books, 
been more universally adopted, acrimony 
and bitterness would not have produced the 
evils which we have unfortunately witnessed, 
The sentences deserve to be graved on the 
hearts of all ; 

Il faut mieux taire une vérité, que de la dire de mau. 
vaise grace. 

Le silence judicieux, est toujours meilleur qu’une vérité 
non charitable. 

It was well said by Quinet, (see Atheneum, 
p- 122,) that when Catholics and Protestants 
rush into the arena of controversy, and call 
upon reason to be their judge, they should 
address her as the gladiators of old did the 
Roman emperor—“ Behold those who are 
come to die, salute thee.” 

It is unnecessary to recommend these 
volumes, the extracts we have made will do 
that sufficiently ; but we cannot take leave 
of them without expressing the sincere de- 
light with which we have perused them. 
There are honoured names mentioned in 
those letters, associated with our most trea- 
sured recollections, to whose merits the ex- 
cellent prelate bears affectionate testimony. 
Of the Bishop himself, and our sorrow for his 
loss, we need not repeat what we have before 
expressed. 


Revolving his mysterious lot, 

We mourn him, but we praise him not; 
Glory to God be given, 

Who sent him like the radiant bow, 

His covenant of peace to show, 

Athwart the breaking storm to glow, 
Then vanish into heaven. 


The Revolutionary Epick. The work of 
Disraeli the younger. Books II. and III. 
London: Moxon. 

We have here the continuation of the alle- 

gorical poem, the commencement of which 

we noticed some months ago. These two 
new books contain the ‘ Plea of Lyridon,’ 
the ‘ Genius of Federalism,’ and the first part 
of the ‘Conquest of Italy.’ We ne gag 
our opinion of the plan of the work on a 
former occasion—and now feel, yet more 
strongly, that the taste of the day is not for 
allegory. We want realities, not symbols— 
the struggle of opposing principles, the 
great strife between good and evil, freedom 
and slavery, must be brought home to us by 
being shown in its workings among the sons 
of men. If wehad not been convinced of this 
before, the conclusion of Mr. Disraeli’s third 
canto would have satisfied us of its truth: it 
came upon us with almost a startling interest 

—after having been solong among clouds and 

abstractions—and we are mistaken if he did 

not write it under a fresher and more distinct 
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spiration than prompted him at the earlier 

art of his labour. This makes us the more 
regret that the plan of his poem will prevent 
the whole from acquiring the popularity 
which detached passages deserve. ‘The fol- 
lowing are not the least beautiful among 
them—we will leave ‘ Lyridon,’ and ‘ Opi- 
nion,’ and ‘ Demogorgon,’ in their world of 
shadows, and delight our readers with some- 
thing more tangible. The following passage 
is exquisite :— 


“He who watches 
The dying of the storm will surely mark 
Within the turbid sky the mighty clouds, 
In shattered splendour sailing, like huge ships, 
After some fight that crowns an empire's fate, 
Drifting by conquered shores; while mid their wreck 
The cannon of the tempest sullen boom, 
The thunder’s fading peals ; new loud, now deep, 
Now near, now far away, until some bolt, 
Some single bolt, that seems to crack the sky, 
Tells that the strife is o’er. And then arises 
A gentle breeze, the scene distracted clearing, 
While, through a veil of soft distilling rain, 
Like Triumph smiling through a shower of tears, 
Forth shines the conquering sun ; on field and flower 
His genial radiance shedding. Voice of birds 
And lowing of glad kine that beam salute, 
And soon each rural sound delightful tells, 
Back to a freshened earth the rustic world 
Return to grateful labour. 


We must give, too, part of the night scene 
which opens the third canto :— 


’Tis Night ; on Montenotte’s gory hill 

The silver moon her summer radiance sheds, 

And throws a quivering light on many a sign 

That tells the bloody past ; standards and arms, 

Shattered and shi d like the ghastly forms 

That shared their pride, their terror, and their doom, 

The steed and steedsman both o’erthrown, and joined 

In death as life : that nostril which the morn 

Saluted with a snort more awful far 

Than fifty clarions, and its foam superb 

Flung on the heady fight, no more resounds 

That peal triumphant; and that fiery crest, 

That tossed and sparkled in the daring air, 

Upon the cold and humble earth now lies 

Pallid and stiff; and many a goodly man 

Who, as he vaulted on that bounding back, 

Felt that a saddle and a whirling sabre 

To softer seats and loftier arms might lead, 

And from the pillage of a startled world 

A throne and sceptre for his booty seize ; 

With all the passions on his sealed face, 

Now bites the dust he hardly deigned to tread, 

Bloody and grim. 
* e 





s oe . . 
Deep is the slumber of the sleeping babe, 
Upon the undrawn curtain of whose brain 
No phantoms flit; deep is the huntsman’s dream; 
The sailor, in his giddy hammock slung, 
Rocked by the ocean, revels in repose 
The couch of Kings may envy; and the star, 
The trembling star, that from the sunset springs, 
And bids the homeward wain its course retrace 
The peasant for his honest toil rewards , 

With rest, that Chanticleer alone shall rouse ; 

But sleeping babe, and huntsman with his dreams, 
The careless sailor, and the wearied hind, 

Know not the trance of slumber that descends 

Upon the soldier’s brain, when like a ball 

In battle spent, or steed whose course is run, 

The sanguine struggle and the fierve suspense 
All past, and wearied by the hot pursuit, 

‘hose scent is human blood, upon the sod 
His sabre and himself he wildly flings. 

The passage in which the march towards 
Milan is described, is full of glow and mo- 
tion, and carries us along with it like some 
rich and inspiriting strain of music :— 

. For ere the morning beam 

Had tipped with sunlight all the mountain tops, 
The conqueror’s march commenced, a march indeed 
As wondrous as his war! Ye royal bands, 
Hirelings of kings and emperors, vain your strife 
With these bold sons of freedom, as the note 
Of glory’s trumpet on the distant wind 
Catches their eager ear. On with the march! 
No pause but combat, and the victor field 
Their only resting place : the cause his own 
Devoutly feels each warlike citizen. 

For slaves be food and rest, their own great hearts 

Alone sustain them ; and their aching eyes 
Are weary only with the restless ken 
That seeks the unseen foe. A warlike march 
Warriors alone may form. No su'tliog crowd 
Impede their noble course with all the lures 
That tempt the victim to the heartless strife, 
ach steed its forage, on his bayonet’s point 
His scanty ration each bold soldier bears ; 
And trusting to his own good sword alone, 


| 








Within a hostile land adventurous flings 

Nis reckless form. On with the ceaseless march ! 
The startled warder, on his warlike tower, 
Guards well the gates the foe disdains to view ; 
Passing contemptuous by those mighty walls, 
Whose awtul turrets many a summer host 

Of proud invaders, prouder held at bay ; 

And stopped the tide of war, like some vast mole 
Breaking the Ocean’s swell ; its headlong wave 
Back hurling with disdain —the bulwark of the land ; 
But covered fort, and towering citadel, 

Are for these novel warriors, but the guides 

That trace their road of conquest; urging on 
Their course resistless, till the rising towers 
Denote the regal city of the land, 

All meaner prey despising. ‘This their aim, 
Their object this, no idle fence of arms, 

Maiming some feeble member with a scratch, 
But in its very heart to stab the land, 

And so end all. On with the ceaseless march ! 
The billowy rushing of the winding river, 

Than which a nobler muniment to realms, 
Nature or art ne’er gave ; for these bold men 

Is but a bath to renovate their strength, 

And slake the fever of their heated frames. 

Wild in the wave they rush with eager glee, 
Flouncing and shvuting in the troubled waters, 
And tossing in the air the glittering drops ; 

Or gay amid their travail, ever gay. 

Dash in each other’s face the sparkling shower. 
On with the ceaseless march! Short respite grants 
Their ardent chief; the fisher’s bark affords 

A ferry to the footmen, or they twine 

With practised skill light baskets, that the girls 
Crowned with fresh fruit, the fig and purple vine, 
Or rosy peach, that loves the radiant plain, 
Almond of glittering light, or grateful gourd, 

To morning market bear with jocund song : 

Into a lighter bark these baskets light 

The warriors twine ; nor Cupid when he floats. 
On some slight flower down his Indian stream, 
More fragile cratt commands, than that which bears 
These haughty foemen to the awful War! 


On the whole, the poet certainly grows 
stronger in his song as he proceeds; but we 
have our fears that it may be all in vain. 


Memoirs of Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri : 
Extinct Monsters’ of the Ancient Earth, 
with Twenty-eight Plates, copied from Spe- 
cimens in the Author's Collection. By 
Thomas Hawkins, Esq., F.G.S., &c. &c. 
Imperial folio. London: Relfe & Fletcher. 

“ Every generation of man,” says our author, 

“is born to stare at something, which, as long 

as it eludes their understanding, is a very 

African Fetishe to the many, and a Gordian 

knot to the few. There are mysteries which 

require a thousand years for their solution ; 
grand phenomena that oppose high barrier 
to the human mind; lessons which teach us 
our own proper littleness, better than the 
starry language graven on the face of the 
nightly heaven, or the ten thousand ponder- 
ous tomes bequeathed us by the ancient 
times, of which they treasure the multifarious 
experience. Of these—few on account of 

their vastiness—rare, because they require a 

seraph of our kind for their comprehension 

—geology is the most wondrous and sub- 

lime.” Assuredly, seraphs of Mr. Hawkins’s 

kind are by no means common; though he 
may comprehend geology, we cannot com- 
prehend him; he is something which “ eludes 
the understanding,” and, we doubt, will prove 

a “very African Fetishe to the many,” as to 

us he certainly is a ‘‘ Gordian knot.” 
Having made this unqualified profession 

of our ignorance and stupidity, we proceed, 
as in duty bound, to explain what we cannot 
understand, and favour our readers with 
some account of Mr. Hawkins’s wonderful 


production, trusting that should we anywhere | 
appear less lucid than usual, our readers will 
feel convinced that “ there is a design in it,” | 


or, at most, allow us the benefit of the maxim 
above laid down—“ there are mysteries which 
require a thousand years for their solution.” 

The first of Mr. Hawkins’s geological ad- 





ventures, at least the first which he records 
in his Memoirs of Ichthyosauri and Plesio- 
sauri, is sufficiently common, though the 
language in which he relates it is by no 
means so. He fell in love with his father’s 
servant-maid. 

“T began to dream of a beautiful girl—the 
daughter of one of the family domestics—at 
fourteen. P. was twelve years old, with such 
sky-blue eyes and chesnut hair that I can never 
forget, and innocent as a lamb: I was a com- 
panionless tiger which left his lair to lie at her 
feet : P. was the Rubicon—I dashed into her 
soul, lost my own in it, like Salmacis, and 
emerged into a new world—happy.” 

What a beautiful outbreak of a young and 
ingenuous mind! TZiyer Hawkins, whose 
soul, as he informs us, “ slept three summers 
and three winters a chrysalis,—the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth lived a butterfly,”—dashed 
into the soul of pretty little P , and 
emerged happy, when, unfortunately, “a 
Will-o’-th’-Wisp, christened Accident—a 
monster—transfixed it with a Caliban bound 
to its back, as a boy does a caterpillar with a 
rusty nail.” This is one of these little points 
at which we confess ourselves a little at 
fault; or rather, we perfectly understand, but 
cannot so easily explain it. However, it would 
appear from the context, that Mr. Hawkins 
was now bound on the back of his own soul, 
“like a caterpillar with a rusty nail’; and, 
as he afterwards informs us, that “ the soul 
is an infinitely progressive faculty,” we may 
presume he is in a fair way for a long jour- 
ney, and wish him “ good speed,” or rather 
“ fine weather,” as the man in the moon did 
to Daniel O'Rourke. We can still less give 
any satisfactory information respecting little 
P——. We have not even ascertained whe- 
ther she was an Ichthyosaurus or a Plesio- 
saurus, whether she had “ three bones in her 
paddle,” which would have constituted her a 
‘lriatarsostinus in Mr. Hawkins’s system, or 
possessed “ the head and bill of a snipe, with 
two hundred and sixty long, sharp teeth,” 
such as the Chirostrongulostinus, figured 
pl. 13, and of which Mr. Hawkins says, “ my 
heart fluttered when that gem of price was 
placed before my flashing eyes”: we know 
not whether she possessed what the author 
terms “ fascinating oryctological features,” 
or might even have been “a ptero-dactyle, 
with a bird-and-bat-like conformation of 
body and extremittes, giving rise to vagaries 
of thought as uncertain as the sombre twilight 
of the ungarnished and desolate world, which 
echoed to the flapping of her leathern wings ;” 
nay, it has suggested itself to us, that she 
might have been, as Mrs. Malaprop says, 
“an allegory on the banks of the Nile,”"—but 
after a deliberate review of all the facts laid 
before us, we have come to the conclusion, 
that this is another of those mysteries that 
require a thousand years for their solution, 
and that it affords one of those cases in which 
a special revelation from the author, of his 
own meaning. would be both justifiable and 
necessary. But turn we to another page, in 
our author’s strange and chequered destiny. 
We have seen him a tiger, a chrysalis, a 
butterfly, fastened with a rusty nail on the 
back of his own soul, and sent to roam through 
limitless space,—we are next to behold him 
metamorphosed into one of his own darling 
formations, and almost rivalling Quinbus 


| Flestrin, the great man-mountain. 


* T was a rock at the brink of a precipice ;— 
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T looked down into an abyss without a bottom 
and in the dizziness of my brain longed to sound 
it, though an eternity would barely suffice it: my 
eyes wandered in search of some hand to tumble 
me over the edge—but they looked in vain. 
Again I looked into that gulf and again my brain 
twirled at the bare thought of the descent—yet 
no one drew near, and I had almost relapsed 
into that lethargy which lulls the spirit of gene- 
ral mankind throughout all generations, when 
fate—directing a poor man to a wreck of the 
wrecked old world, that she had stored for this 
end myriads of ages before the appearance of 
our race—hurled me over the giddy height; 
then commenced the cycle of my real existence. 

“ Deep after deep—darker and darker— 
meets my gaze :—faint sickly shadows that the 
everlasting future casts across the gulf—the 
Pierian stream and Avernus sacred to the in- 
fernal deities—are the only figures that confront 
me; behind I see nothing but a gigantic image 
of fate whose inexorable visage fills me with 
dismay, for every glance that I steal thereof 
consummates another weft of my chequered 
incomprehensible destiny, and ushers me into a 
new sign of that moral zodiac which I am des- 
tined to accomplish. 

“ IT sometimes muse on the seeming accident 
—the chance—that cast me upon the irreversible 
thence—the moon—the limbo where matter and 
mind incessantly clash—the, in fact, literary 
world where the living famish upon the scant 
marrow of the bleached carcases of the dead, and 
scoop out with Mephistophilian claws the very 
souls of one another for want of better garbage 
upon which to prey.” 

This last reflection we feel to be rather 
personal; however, as we are abundantly 
good-natured, and, besides, are not at present 
“‘in want of better garbage,” we shall keep 
our Mephistophilian claws out of Mr. Haw- 
kins, soul and body, and leave him in limbo 
—‘‘a rock, casting his eyes into an abyss 
without a bottom,” while we give his descrip- 
tion of the discovery of the Ichthyosaurus 
Chiroligostinus—a discovery which filled his 
heart with so much gladness, as to cause him 
to break forth into immortal verse, the which 
we subjoin for the benefit of the reader. 

“ At this spot was seen two or three years ago 
a kind of peninsular rock, which had long defied 
the fury of the destructive current that a south- 
wester invariably propelled against it from the 
cob. There it abutted upon the angry waves, 
reft of its gravelly covering by the storm, with 
its grey sides slowly crumbling beneath the frost 
and saline atmosphere ; but fts foundations sound 
and unmoved. 

“ Nature seems to have made this depository 
of the chef-d’ceuvre of her ancient régime, for 
here was the Chiroligostinus, her especial care, 
as had not the lias which composed it been more 
crystalline than is usual with that locality, it 
must have yielded to the tidal action, and so 
have sacrificed the precious charge it bore. But 
that venerable though tiny promontory is no 
more. What the warring elements failed in, 
curiosity achieves: the hand of man came upon 
it, and it departed like a shadow. 

“The sun rose bright on the 26th day of 
July, 32, and the morning mists were hardly 
rolled from the hill’s side ere many men busily 
engage with spade and pick-axe to humble the 
doomed summit of this cliff. Progress was also 
made on the following day, when people from 
the adjacent country flocked to witness the ex- 
ecution of a purpose which seemed to stagger 
their faith in our rationality. By next day’s 
noon twenty thousand loads of earth, cast from 
the crown of the rock, constitute a good road- 
way to the beach from that part of it to which 
we had dug, and a few minutes more suffice to 
demonstrate the wonderful remain I tell of. 





Who can describe my transport at the sight of 
the colossus! My eyes the first which beheld 
it!—who shall ever see them lit up with the 
same unmitigated enthusiasm again! And I 
verily believe that the uncultivated bosoms of 
the working-men were seized with the same 
contagious feeling, for they and the surrounding 
spectators waved their hats to an hurra, that 
made hill and mossy dell echoing ring. 
« And the rippling waters all sparkling and blue 
Of the hushed yet stern and mighty sea, 
The cradle of pettrel and stormy curlew, 
Reflected a bright and more beautiful hue 
As with baffled old Time we made holiday. 
And the high—high heaven, green ocean and earth 
Rejoiced while of Time we made mock’ry and mirth. 


And the dreamy shadows of things that had been 
The fondled and petted of Time when young. 
That had occupance first of this faery terrene :— 
With the recent race of mankind they convene 
And of worshipful nature murmuring sung. 

And of Time we made sport with the spirits of yore 
Which flickered and flashed by that sun-shiny shore.” 

How good it was of the sun to rise bright 
on the 26th day of July, 32, and not to be 
like the “ gaunt suns, unutterable,” that Mr. 
Hawkins beheld amongst “ ghosts of un- 
finished existencies,” ‘“‘ moon’s icy phanta- 
sies,” and other strange beings that met his 
view, when “gliding adown the stream of 
time into the oblivious profound, where flit 
the unreal shadows of extinguished genera- 
tions’! How beautiful, too, it must have 
been, to have seen Mr. Hawkins’s eyes 
filled with twenty thousand loads of earth— 
no—we beg pardon, “ with unmitigated en- 
thusiasm,”—but, in fact, the “crown of the 
rock,” and the other rock “ casting its eyes 
into an abyss,” had some way got confused 
in our head. We must, however, cease our 
reflections, and even pass over the singular 
fact announced at page 31, that Mog’s quarry 
was found in the head of a Chiroligostinus, (!) 
which we are inclined to set down as another 
allegory, to come to the— 


Colloquy between two Quarry-men over the 
Triatarsostinus. 

* ©T wonder what tes.’ 

“*O a viery dragern a-maa-be.’ 

“One that stinged Moses a-maa-be: he.’ 

“* Here’s at ‘un.” A tremendous blow with 
the mallet. 

“ * How he do zound : I wonder of the stwoone 
be holler.’ Another tremendous blow. 

“* Tis vire stwoone—vire stwoone is terrible 
hard—het *un agean, Jack.’ 

“ Oh my Triatarsostinus! broke in half. 

“* There’s hes baak-bwoone.’ 

“© An ther’s hes ribs.” 

“* Have her got a head?’ A blow follows 
the question that breaks the head and neck—or 
rather the slab, as the skeleton was buried in the 
centre of the stone—to eleven pieces. 

* * No—noré bet 0’ a hed—no zine 0° oone 0° 
hes iys.” 

“* Posten hit ‘un in the right pleaze.’ 

“ * Hang the twood.’ Another miserable blow 
which separates the tail part. 

“ * What ell Measter Haakins zay 2° 

“*Oh we can tell that we did’nt know what 
*twere and wanted to zee a bit.’ 

“ May heaven forgive me—* Magna compo- 
nere parvis, —I have neverforgiven the Goths that 
sacked ‘ the Eternal City,’ the infamous caliph 
that destroyed the Alexandrian library, nor these 
men: when I came to Street so opportunely, 
they had thrown away nearly the whole of the 
two anterior paddles and the whole of the pos- 
terior right one—they had reduced the fine flag- 
stone to nearly thirty pitiful pieces, and stabbed 
the bones as a Spanish mata-dore does a bull— 
all over. But I should congratulate myself upon 
such fortune as fell to my lot and thank the 
stars and Cholera that it was no worse as (—had 





I not arrived at that very four of the clock in 
the afternoon, how unhappy—) Bruin had re. 
solved to chisel away the surface of the stone, 
never dreaming that the process would have 
swept away the bone too!” 

The piety with which Mr. Hawkins thanks 
God for sending the cholera, in time to save 
this precious relic, shows the truly philoso- 
phic mind, which, wrapped in the immensity 
of its own researches, feels itself placed above 
being moved by such inconsiderable circum- 
stances as the death of some thousands of 
fellow creatures: perhaps we should explain 
that the mode in which cholera, in this in- 
stance, led to such propitious results, was by 
frightening Mr. Hawkins out of London in 
time to arrive at Street before the chiselling 
began. 

But we must conclude our notice of this 
work, which, for rare humour and original 
thought, has seldom been equalled. Itis the 
largest jest-book we have ever seen. 

It is adorned with twenty-eight magnifi- 
cent plates, and a metaphorical frontispiece, 
intended, we should presume, to represent 
the author himself,—his head hid in the 
clouds, one leg resting on a “ sombrous sand- 
bank,” the other on a bed of antediluvian 
ferns, ‘‘ leathern-winged” pterodactyli flit 
round his lofty brow, Plesiosauri grovel at 
his feet, while an ill-looking Ichthyosaurus 
Chiroparamekostinos (Hawkins) jumps from 
its “ fluviatile or lacustrine bed” at some 
“ Briarean pentacrinite, Cupid’s wing, pla- 
giostoma, ostrea, echinal remains,” or other 
tit-bit which the author, with an encouraging 
air, holds out to it in his right hand. 

Possibly our readers may have some difii- 
culty in seeing all this in the frontispiece, 
but they may be assured it only requires to 
be placed in a proper light. 

The title-page is graced with a quotation 
“ from the author's inedited MSS.,” convey- 
ing the important information, that he * be- 
lieves in the Scriptures,” and “ cannot pre- 
tend to understand much of them.” This is 
very interesting. 

On the whole, a careful perusal of this 
unpretending volume strongly inclines us to 
Mr. Hawkins’s sage conclusion, that—“4 
Daniel belongs to every age—one whose bosom 
nurses so heavenly a fire, that mankind ac- 
knowledges—a Titan confest !” 





European Colonies, viewed in their Social, 
Moral, and Physical Condition. By Jobn 
Howison, Esq., Author of ‘Sketches of 
Upper Canada.’ London: Bentley. 


Tue author of this work is a man of intelli- 
gence and integrity, resolved to think for 
himself, and to publish his opinions boldly, 
regardless of the prejudices they may startle, 
or the authority to which they may be op- 
posed. His views of colonial policy are con- 
sequently original; and this is in itself no 
small merit : their correctness is another, and 
a very different question, and one which it 
would not be fair to investigate until the com- 
plete work is before us, and time afforded for 
its examination. In the notice of Africa, 
—which occupies the first volume,—we have 
found much interesting matter, which we 
shall next week present to our readers. The 
second volume is devoted to India: Mr. 
Howison’s views of British policy towards 
Hindtstan contains much that seems erro- 
neous, with much that is clearly excellent: 
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we shall hereafter endeavour to separate the 
grain from the chaff. 





Legends and Stories of Ireland. Second Series. 
By S. Lover, Esq., R.H.A. London: 
Baldwin & Cradock; Dublin, Wakeman. 

Samuel Lover is the genuine historian of 

Irish fun, and Irish eccentricity ; he reports 

with exquisite fidelity the odd notions which 

his imaginative countrymen form of men 
and things, notions by which sober English- 
men are at once amused and puzzled. ‘The 
ready retort, the mixture of cunning with 
apparent simplicity, and the complete 
thoughtlessness combined with shrewdness, 
so frequently found in Ireland, have never 
been better pourtrayed than in these pages. 

Take for instance Barny O’Reirdon’s intro- 

duction of himself to the skipper of an Ame- 

rican vessel as a pilot :— 

“ Barny calculated the American was bound 
for Ireland, and as she lay, almost as directly in 
the way of his‘ Nor-Aist coorse,’ as the West 
Indian brig, he bore up to and spoke her. 

“He was answered by a shrewd Yankee 
Captain. 

“ « Faix an its glad I am to see your honour 
again,’ said Barney. 

“The Yankee had never been to Ireland, and 
told Barny so. 

“Oh troth I couldn't forget a gintleman so 
aisy as that,’ said Barny. 

«You're pretty considerably mistaken now, 
I guess,’ said the American. 

“ «Divil a taste,’ said Barny, with inimitable 
composure and pertinacity. 

“* Weill, if you know me so tarnation well, 
tell me what’s my name.’ The Yankee flattered 
himself he had nailed Barny now. 

“ «Your name, is it?’ said Barny, gaining 
time by repeating the question, ‘Why what a 
fool you are not to know your own name.’ ” 

A still more perfect illustration of Irish 
character, is ‘The Burial of the Tithe.’ Mr. 
Stanley’s phrase “ extinction of tithe,” was 
understood literally by the peasantry ; and in 
many parts of Ireland, they resolved literally 
to honour their old enemy with a funeral. 
The personification of tithe in this acted joke 
displayed much ingenuity :— 

“The interior of the house was crowded with 
guests, and the usual laughing and courting so 
often described, as common tosuch assemblages, 
were going forward amongst the young people. 
At the farther end of the largest room in the 
cottage, a knot of the older men of the party 
was engaged in the discussion of some subject 
that seemed to carry deep interest along with 
it, and at the opposite extremity of the same 
room, a coffin of very rude construction lay on 
asmall table: and around this coflin stood all 
the junior part of the company, male and female, 
and the wildness of their mirth, and the fertility 
of their jests, over this tenement of mortality 
and its contents, might have well startled a 
stranger for a moment, until he saw the nature 
of the deposit the coffin contained. 

“ Enshrouded in a sheaf of wheat lay a pig, be- 
tween whose open jaws a large potato was 
placed, and the coffin was otherwise grotesquely 
decorated.” 

Two tithe-proctors were forcibly seized, 
and compelled to act as mourners at this ex- 
traordinary solemnity, and the place of inter- 
ment was humorously fixed at “the Devil’s 
bit,” a well known break in the mountain- 
range, between Tipperary and Limerick. 
The conclusion of the scene however, proves 
ng A affecting, a maniac beggar appears, 
who hurls some stones into the grave, and 








accounts for his conduct by what may be 
termed, the Tithe’s funeral oration :— 

“*You all remember the widow Dempsy. 
The first choice of her bosom was long gone, 
but the son she loved was left to her, and her 
heart was not quite lonely. And at the widow’s 
hearth there was still a welcome for the stranger 
—and the son of her heart made his choice, 
like the father before him, and the joy of the 
widow’s house was increased, for the son of her 
heart was happy.—And in due time the widow 
welcomed the fair-haired child of her son to the 
world, and a dream of her youth came over her, 
as she saw the joy of her son and her daughter, 
when they kissed the fair-haired child.—But 
the hand of God was heavy in the land, and the 
fever fell hard upon the poor—and the widow 
was again bereft,—for the son of her heart was 
taken, and the wife of his bosom also—and the 
fair-haired child was left an orphan. And the 
widow would have laid down her bones and 
died, but for the fair-haired child that had none 
to look to but her. And the widow blessed 
God’s name and bent her head to the blow— 
and the orphan that was left to her was the 
pulse of her heart, and often she lookéd on his 
pale face with a fearful eye, for health was not 
on the cheek of the boy—but she cherished 
him tenderly. 

«« «But the ways of the world grew crooked 
to the lone woman, when the son, that was the 
staff of her age, was gone, and one trouble fol- 
lowed another, but still the widow was not quite 
destitutee—And what was it brought the heavy 
stroke of distress and disgrace to the widow's 
door ?’—The tithe! The widow’s cow was 
driven and sold to pay a few shillings; the drop 
of milk was no longer in the widow’s house, and 
the tender child that needed the nourishment, 
wasted away before the widow’s eyes, like snow 
from the ditch, and died: and fast the widow 
followed the son of her heart and his fair-haired 
boy. 

“And now, the home of an honest race is 
a heap of rubbish; and the bleak wind whistles 
over the hearth where the warm welcome was 
ever found; and the cold frog crouches under 
the ruins. 

«« « These stones are from that desolate place, 
and the curse of God that follows oppression is 
on them.—And let them be cast into the grave, 
and they will lie with the weight of a mountain 
on the monster that is buried for ever.’ ” 

To turn from so painful a subject ; let us 
see the source of consolation, proposed for 
Napoleon by his Irish admirers, when forced 
to believe in his overthrow. Forced, we say, 
because for a very long time, the Irish 
peasants disbelieved the history of his fall, 
and were persuaded that he would soon ap- 
pear more triumphant than ever :— 

“Oh, thrue for you—think o’ Bonyparty 
bein’ a pris’nor like any other man, and him 
that was able to go over the whole world 
wherever he plazed, being obleeged to live an 
a rock.’ 

 * Aye,’ said the repeater of the spache, ‘ and 
the villians to have him under that burnin’ 
climax. I wondher what is it.’ 

“ ©] didn’t hear Masther Frank say a word 
about that. Oh, what will my poor Bony do at 
all at all !!’ 

“¢ By dad, it is hard for to say.’ 

*** Bygor!’ said Terry Regan, who had been 
hitherto a silent listener, ‘I dunna what the 
divil he’ll do wid himself now, barrin’ he takes 
to dhrink.’ 

“ * Paix, an’ there is great comfort in the 
sup, sure enough,’ said one of his companions.” 

‘The Curse of Kishogue,’ ‘The Fairy 
Finder,’ and ‘ Little Fairly,’ are characteristic 
tales told with infinite humour, but an ex- 
tract from them would require tedious ex- 





planations, and they are too long to be quoted 
entire. We pass them by to renew our ac- 
quaintance with ‘ Judy of Roundwood,’ well 
known to every visitor of the county of Wick- 
low, for her skill in punch-making, and her 
cutting off the final syllables of her words. 
She used to give a very amusing account of 
her interview with Sir Walter Scott and 
Miss Edgeworth, who visited Judy as ‘ one 
of the lions’ in their tour through Wicklow: 
we quote part of it, as faithfully reported by 
Lover :— 

“ Well, as I said, I brought in the rask ana 
cracked plate, and Sir Wal was indig ; and, says 
he, How dar you bring the like to a dacent man? 
—And what do you think I said? says I, the 
necess is my apol. I thought he’d split himself 
wid the laughin’—So with that he wint to read- 
ing the po’thry an the walls; and at last he 
kem to one that a young vag—from the Col— 
the Univer—Trin. Coll. Dub, wrote an me—and I 
put my hand over it ;— Don’t read that, sir, says 
I—for I purtended not to know who he was, 
though 1 knew very well all the time ;—don’t 
read that, says I.—Why? says he.—Because, 
says 1,’twas written by a vulga, and ’twould 
shock your sinsibil, if any thing came under 
your comtempla bordering on the indel. 

“Then, says Miss Edge, that’s very proper 
of you, Ju, says she.—Yis, ma’am, says I. I 
was always a Dia; for I have had a good 
educa. 

“* How could you have a good education? says 
Sir Wal. 

“ Bekase the gintlemin o’ larnin comes to see 
Ju; and where would I larn educa, says I, if 
not from them ? 

“* Why what gintlemen o’ larnin’ comes here ? 
says Sir Wal. 

“ More than owns to it, says I—lookin’ mighty 
signified at him. 

“ Indeed! says he.—Yis, says I~and one 0” 
the gintlemin was no gintleman, he was only a 
vag: for he put me in a mag ;—but in gineral 
they are the rale quolity, and I know a power 
o’ them. 

“ Name one, says he. 

“T. M. says I. 

“ Who's T. M.? says he. 

“ You're mighty ignorant, says I to Sir Wal. 
Wasn’t that a good thing to say to him? I 
thought Miss Edge and he would die with the 
laughin. 

“ Well, but who is T. M.? says he. 

“Tom Moore, says I, the glory of Ireland, 
says I, crassin’ myself. 

«““Oh, Moore the poet, says Sir Wal. 

“ By dad, he’s no poet at all, says I; but a 
rale gintleman; for he gev me half a crown.” 

We recommend this volume to all who 
love merriment, and as the number may be 
limited in these utilitarian days, we also re- 
commend it to those who wish to study na- 
tional characteristics. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

‘ London at Night; and other Poems, by Lady 
Emmeline Stuart Wortley.’—There is no scene 
fuller of poetry than the night-view of a vast 
and prosperous city—when the turmoil and 
pageantry of day is over, and silence, save when 
broken by thechimes of midnight, has dominion 
over its broad thoroughfares and most populous 
places. Whether we content ourselves with the 
mere outward appearance of the prospect, or spe- 
culate upon the fates and fortunes, the passions 
and the joys, comprised within the many homes 
it embraces—it gives us a theme for imagina- 
tions of the highest order and the sublimest of 
thoughts: and here it hath awakened the muse 
of a delicate and courtly lady—who, like our- 
selves, has loved to meditate upon our majestic 
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Thames, and our venerable Abbey, (which a 
sister-poetess has styled “an Architectural 
Epic,”) when beheld at this solemn hour—and 
has cast aside the feelings of artificial life, for 
others more ennobling. She is, perhaps, in 
expression, too curious, and at the same time, 
too careless—a little too fond of long sonorous 
words—a little too neglectful of the pruning- 
knife—but her poem throughout gives token 
of an enthusiastic spirit, a heart overflowing 
with kindly affections, and a lively imagination, 
and we are, perhaps, something fastidious in 
asking for more. The passage we extract, part 
of her meditation upon the Thames, is a fair 
specimen of her style, in its strength and weak- 
ness :— 
?Tis well to see heaven’s glorious aspect there, 
Ev’n in the heart of turmoil and of care, 
Mingling upon the water’s beauteous breast 
With glimpse of palaced streets, in massive rest 
Composed ! of st: res of a th d years, 
And those of yesterday, their last compeers ; 
Of fretted spires, that as they lessening rise, 
Glance like retorted lightnings to the skies, 
To which they point with never-ceasing aim, 
As though man’s wandering fancy toreclaim 
To their fair land of promise, blue and bright, 
Stretching away to realms of living light,— 
’Tis well to see heaven’s awful reflex there 
Softened and mellowed through the silvery air ! 
While shive its glimmering rays—its bright cloud-isles, 
Like gleams and glimpsings of its angels’ smiles! 
A borrowed lustre all the scenery wears, 
And vested in h d guise app 
An overflow of beauty from the skies 
Seems pouring down on our bewildered eyes— 
Those skies that glorify the gladdened earth, 
Morn, eve, and night, with quick successive birth; 
Of changeful splendours, prodigal of joy, 
Lavish of brilliant wealth, without alloy— 
Their superfluity of loveliness 
Lending—o’erburthened with its rich excess— 
To earth, in luxury of munificence ! 
Yet as | gaze, one painful throb intense 
Through my recoiling sense doth quivering dart, 
Chilling the trembling pulses of my heart. 
Alas! beneath thy bright and breezeless wave 
That doth so gloryingly the proud banks lave, 

ow many victims of despair are laid ! 
Not in the folding funeral-shroud arrayed— 
Not in the 1 mound posed 
Not where the hallowed gates of death are closed 
*Gainst the light stranger-footsteps! Yet they sleep 
Well in their watery bed—the calm and deep! 
And oh! whate’er the gloom spread darkling there, 
The intruder’s desecrating step can ne’er 
Break in upon their last, their long repose, 
The silence of their cares and maddening woes! 

There is much music and elegance in the 
ballad of the ‘Careless Ladye,’ at the close of 
the volume. 

‘ The Vision of Heresies, and other Poems, by a 
Catholic Priest.’—* T'ruth’s Triumph, a Poem on 
the Reformation, by C. R. Bond.’—Controversial 
books, like most other misfortunes, have not 
yet begun to falsify the old adage, by coming 
single. We never have the bane without the 
antidote—the attack without the defence ; and 
all are triumphantly and undoubtingly right. 
At least the Catholic Priest, whose poem is be- 
fore us, expresses his surety in his cause, in 
most vivacious and energetic language: while 
Mr. Bond, with no less self satisfaction, though 
with more sobriety, maintains a contrary opinion 
in sonorous and smooth verse. It may be that 
we have for the first time, introduced these 
two doughty champions to each other; if so, 
let them finish the strife in all love and courtesy, 
and we shall be happy to hear from them again, 
when they have made peace. 

Jacobite Memoirs of the Rebellion of 1745.’— 
This work has remained longer than usual on 
our table, because it was little to our taste. 
Enough, and more than enough, has been written 
about “The Forty-five,” and in one half the 
cruelties and persecutions said to have followed, 
we have no faith; but here is the gossip of all 
the garrulous old women of the time, collected 
together by a credulous partizan, who had an 
inordinate appetite for such nonsense, and so 
cordial a hatred of the adverse faction, that 
whoever seasoned highest was sure to please 
best. However, this is but an individual opi- 

















nion, and such as are not weary of the subject, 
and can bear a twice or a thrice told tale—for 
there is ‘damnable iteration” in the volume— 
may be better satisfied. 

‘ Belshazzar’s Feast, a Sacred Lyrical Drama, 
by William Ball.’.—This could only receive a 
detailed notice, in consideration of our saying 
something in general on the composition of 
words for music, and the adaptation of music to 
words. We shall defer our remarks on this 
matter to another time and place. The present 
drama was written, it appears, under the inspi- 
ration of Martin’s gorgeous picture, and has 
been throughout set to music by Mr. J. H. 
Griesbach: the overture to it, as our readers 
will remember, was performed at the Philhar- 
monic Concerts. 

‘ Minor Morals.’—Dr. Bowring, in this little 
volume, designs to render the principles of 
Bentham’s theory of morals familiar to the 
rising generation, and for this purpose has col- 
lected a series of anecdotes, each of which illus- 
trates a practical moral lesson. We do not 
quite agree with his general theory, but we are 
satisfied, that the anecdotes he has collected, will 
convey much instruction and much amusement 
to those, for whom his little volume is designed. 
There are some capital illustrations by George 
Cruikshank and William’ Heath. The monk 
exhibiting the sacred crows to Dr. Bowring, is 
inimitable. 

* The Library of American Biography, con- 
ducted by Jared Sparks. Vols. I. and [1.’—Ina 
simple and unaffected preface, Mr. Sparks ex- 
plains the nature and object of the work which 
he has undertaken to edit, and which will be 
doubtless a valuable addition to the libraries on 
the other side of the Atlantic; but the lives of 
those who have an European interest, as Brock- 
den Brown, Wilson the ornithologist, and Cap- 
tain John Smith, were already so well known to 
us, that we have found the work less interesting 
than we might otherwise have done. The first 
volume contains the lives of General Starck, 
Brown the novelist, Major General Montgo- 
mery, and Ethan Allen (contributed by the 
editor); the second, memoirs of Captain Smith 
and Wilson the ornithologist. These last move 
on ungracefully, from the circumstance of the 
writer having incorporated Wilson’s letters and 
expressions with the narrative, using throughout 
the third person, a process about as ill-advised 
as that of the Italian rhymesters, who contribute 
the libretti of our operas, and, when the heroine 
or hero has fretted out his passion in some 
grand strophe beginning “ I] mio cor,” Xc., 
&c., having nothing better or more characte- 
ristic to put into the mouths of his or her com- 
panions, repeat the same over again, “ I] suo 
cor.” Such achange of persons destroys the 
freshness of the original correspondence. 

‘ Sermons for Families. —These are short, 
plain, and scriptural discourses; but,as we ob- 
served before on a similar volume, we have our 
doubts whether the doctrines of Christianity, to 
which they direct attention, can be learned from 
such very brief and slightly-constructed essays. 
There seems to be a strange mistake in the 
minds of preachers on the subject of plainness 
and simplicity. It is only sterling, unaffected, 
English expression, not the absence of every 
thing but oft-repeated citations, and common- 
place remarks, which the people and the heads 
of families require to make sermons intelligible. 
This little volume, however, contains far more 
sound instruction than is usually found in ser- 
mons professedly simple. 

‘England and France. 2 vols.’-—This_ is, 
avowedly, a new edition of the ‘ Comparative 
View of Social Life in England and France, from 
the Restoration tothe French Revolution,’ and of 
the continuation of that work, which appeared 
a few years after, under the title of ‘ Social Life 
in England and France, from the French Revo- 








lution in 1789, to the second in 1830,’ written 
by Miss Berry, the accomplished friend and 
correspondent of Horace Walpole. 

*‘SranparD Nove s.’—This was from the 
first a favourite wotk of ours, and ha’ certainly 
been carried on with great spirit. Volumes 38 
and 39 contain ‘The Bravo,’ and ‘ The Heiress 
of Bruges.’ 

* Debrett's Peerage. 20th edition.’—Lodge’s 
Peerage. 3rd edition..—For many years 
Debrett’s Peerage was absolutely disgraceful 
for its manifold blunders. This naturally sug. 
gested a rival publication, and Lodge’s came 
forth, and was an acknowledged improvement, 
The proprietors of the original work then saw 
the necessity for exertion ; Debrett’s Peerage 
was put forthwith under the careful revision of 
Mr. Courthope, the arms were re-engraved 
from admirable drawings by Harvey, and the 
present improved volume is the result. We 
will not say one word about preference, but 
sincerely hope, that both works may so far suc. 
ceed, as to keep alive vigilance and attention, 
in the consciousness that there is an active 
rival in the field. 

‘A Treatise on Singing, by T. Williams.’~ 
This work will hereafter be judged of by others, 
and its merits or demerits noticed in another de- 
partment of this Paper. In the meantime, as the 
writer is a bit of a gossip, we shall extract a fewof 
his scattered anecdotes. —‘ Webber, he observes, 
was a member of the Bath and Bristol companies, 
and one of his best characters was Paul, in ‘ Paul 
and Virginia.’ For novelty sake, while the 
company was at Bath, a Mr. Bennett possess- 
ing not much voice, but considerable musi- 
cal science, having studied under Rauzzini 
and some of the best masters in London—was 
introduced; and the consequence was that Web- 
ber, besides being superseded in a number of his 
characters, was at length compelled to resign 
his favourite part of Paul also. * * * He took 
it so much to heart, and made such a piteous 
appeal to his friends at Bristol, that one,and all 
resolved to take up arms in his defence, and 
oppose this cruel rival. ‘Gentlemen!’ said 
Webber, with tears in his little grey eyes, ‘if 
the man could sing the music in Paul, I would 
not complain; but he can’t, gentlemen—I'll 
prove to you he cannot ; he can’t sing “ boldly” 
up to A in his natural voice; and how, gentle- 
men, is it possible that any man can do justice 
to Paul, unless he can sing “ boldly” up to A in 
his natural voice—or, as Mr. Rauzzini says, di 
petto?’ Many of his friends were puzzled to 
know what di petto meant, when our vocalist ex- 
plained. ‘Bob,’ says one—a mate of a West- 
Indiaman—‘ if it were only for the respect we 
have for you, we’d go and goose this lubber 
what’s come down tocut you out; but since you 
say you can prove that he can’t sing the music, 
nor sing up to this A, this di petto, you talk 
about, if he ever has the impudence to come 
Master Paul over us here, we'll all of us go to 
the theatre, and, by Saint Paul, we'll whizz 
him!’ * * * At length, Paul and Virginia was 
announced to be played in Bristol—Paul by the 
hated rival,—when a whole host of Webber's 
friends, a number of whom were sailors, re- 
paired to the theatre, and planting themselves 
in various parts of the house (the sailors in the 
gallery), fully determined to ascertain whether 
this Bennett could sing ‘boldly’ up to A in his 
natural voice, which if he failed to do, woe was 
to betide him. The afterpiece commenced, the 
opening duet, ‘See from ocean rising,’ passing 
off quietly enough ; but when the awful moment 
arrived—the scene with Alhambra,—lo! the 
attempt was a perfect failure! achild might have 
detected it. On the instant a simultaneous shout 
of exultation burst forth from various parts of 
the house—‘ Bob’s right! Bob’s right! he 
couldn’t doit! Hurra! hecan’t sing up to A; 
—di peppo—what does Bob call it?’ and the 
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tars in the gallery gave three cheers. A con- 
siderable portion of the audience, which hap- 
pened to be very numerous, could not conceive 
what was meant by the loud exclamation of 
*Bob’s right!’ which, when explained, excited 
much mirth.” 

“ Formerly, the copyright of a decent Eng- 
lish opera would sell for a thousand guineas! 
Now, it seems, it will not fetch even a quarter 
ofthatsum. * * * The Vauxhall songs in those 
days would always sell for a good round sum— 
now they are good for nothing; and if ‘ Vaux- 
hall’ be put on the title-page it damns the thing 
atonce. ‘ Royal Gardens’ has been tried ; that 
would notdo; eventhe united efforts of Braham 
and Miss Stephens failed to make a song popu- 
lar. Old Weller, formerly a music publisher 
in Oxford-street, and before that a milkman in 
the same neighbourhood, (with whom the widow 
B— fell so deeply in love, as she gazed upon 
his chubby face whilst his brawny shoulders 
supported the pail, that soon after they were 
yoked as man and wife,) made, it is said, an 
ample fortune by the sale of these songs alone ; 
and old Jzmmy Hook, or, as he was facetiously 
called in his latter days, Signior Rampini, who 
used to boast that he had written more than 
a thousand songs, said that the competition for 
his favourite one, the copyright of which he 
sold for 100/., was so great, that the ex-milkman, 
after endeavouring to strike a hard bargain over 
night at Vauxhall, and leaving him (Rampo) in 
a great rage, vowing he would not give a single 
farthing more than he then offered,—fearing 
lest the song should be sold to some other 
crotchet-and-quaver dealer—absolutely got out 
of his bed at four o’clock in a wet morning, and 
was soon after heard rapping at Rampo’s + 
door. Hook, suspecting it was Weller come 
about the song, went to the window, and 
throwing up the sash, there he beheld the milk- 
man, and the bargain was absolutely struck 
amid a pelting shower.” 

“I remember there was a dispute a few years 
ago about the authorship of the music of ‘ Auld 
Robin Gray;’ the Editor of the Times gave it 
to Lady Lindsay, and there were others for 
whom claims were laid. Now the fact is, that 
this beautiful recitative and air was composed 
by the Rev. W. Leeves, of Wrington, in 
Somersetshire, who died at an advanced age 
about seven or eight years ago, and whom I had 
the pleasure of knowing well.” 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





MRS. FLETCHER. 

Tr is with feelings of more than common re- 
gret that we have to notice the death of Mrs. 
Fletcher (late Miss Jewsbury), on her way from 
Sholapore to Bombay—this took place on the 
3rd of October last. It seems but yesterday 
since we offered her our best wishes for her 
health and happiness on the long and arduous 
pilgrimage she was about to undertake ; and we 
cannot but mournfully remember the eager plea- 
sure with which she anticipated beholding the 
riches of nature and antiquity in the gorgeous 
East, and how “ she wished she could carry with 
her half the books in the British Museum.” 
Alas! the eager and active spirit to which such 
aspirations were a second nature, is now at rest 
for ever! 

We believe that our friend was a native of 
Warwickshire. We know that she was early in 
life deprived of her mother, and thenceforth 
called upon to take her place at the head of a 
large family, (then removed to Manchester) with 
the further trial of most precarious health. These 
circumstances are only mentioned as illustrative 
of the energy of her mind, which, under the 
Pressure of so many of the grave cares of life, 


tRampo is the Italian word for crotchet or Hook. 











could yet find time to dream dreams of literary 
distinction, and, in the course of a very few years, 
to convert those visions into realities. An extract 
from a private letter which has fallen into our 
possession, dated but a short time before she left 
England, gives us an opportunity of referring to 
the progress of her mind in her own words. 

“ The passion for literary distinction consumed 
me from nine years old. I had no advantages 
—great obstacles—and now, when from disgust 
I cannot write a line to please myself, I look 
back with regret to the days when facility and 
audacity went hand in hand. I wish in vain for 
the simplicity that neither dreaded criticism nor 
knew fear. Intense labour has, in some mea- 
sure, supplied the deficiencies of early idleness 
and common-place instruction ; intercourse with 
those who were once distant and bright as the 
stars, has become a-thing of course ; I have not 
been unsuccessful in my own career. But the 
period of timidity and of sadness is come now, 
and with my foot on the threshold of a new life 
and a new world, 

I could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away this life of care.” 

Tt was at an early period of her life that she 
ventured to address a letter to Wordsworth, 
full of the impatient longings of an ardent and 
questioning mind—it is sufficient proof of its 
reception to state, that this led to a correspon- 
dence, and thence to a permanent friendship. 
She was also materially assisted in the develope- 
ment of her talents, and bringing their fruits 
before the public, by the advice and active kind- 
ness of Mr. Alaric Watts, at that time resident 
in Manchester; an obligation which she was 
always ready gratefully to acknowledge. 

Her first work, we believe, was entitled * Phan- 
tasmagoria, or Essays on Life and Literature,’ 
which was well received by the public. This was 
followed by her * Letters to the Young,’ written 
soon after a severe illness; her ‘ Lays for Lei- 
sure Hours,’ and, lastly, her * Three Histories,’ 
all of which have been deservedly popular. But 
many of her best writings are, unfortunately, 
scattered abroad. She contributed some of their 
brightest articles to the Annuals during the 
season of their prosperity : of these we mention 
at random—‘ The Boor of the Brocken,’ in the 
* Forget-Me-Not ;° ‘ The Hero of the Coliseum,’ 
in the * Amulet,’ and the * Lovers’ Quarrel,” in 
the * Literary Souvenir." Many of her poems, 
too, dispersed in different periodicals, deserve to 
be collected ; in particular, ‘The Lost Spirit,’ 
and the* Phantom King,’ written on the death 
of George the Fourth. During the years 1831 
and 1832 she contributed many delightful papers 
to our own columns, and we need not remind 
our readers that * The Oceanides,’ perhaps her 
last literary labours, appeared there. 

But we think that all these, excellent as they 
were, are only indications of what she might 
and would have achieved, had further length of 
days been permitted to her; that such was her 
own opinion, may be gathered from further pas- 
sages in the same letter from which we have 
already quoted. 

“TI can bear blame if seriously given, and 
accompanied by that general justice which I 
feel due to me; banter is that which I cannot 
bear, and the prevalence of which in passing 
criticism, and the dread of which in my own 
person, greatly contributes to my determination 
of letting many years elapse before I write an- 
other book.” 

“ Unfortunately, I was twenty-one before I 
became a reader, and I became a writer almost 
as soon ; it is the ruin of all the young talent of 
the day, that reading and writing are simulta- 
neous. We do not educate ourselves for literary 
enterprise. Some never awake to the conscious- 
ness of the better things neglected ; and if one 
like myself is at last seized upon by a blended 
passion for knowledge and for truth, he has pro- 





bably committed himself by a series of jejune 
efforts—the standard of inferiority is erected, 
and the curse of mere cleverness clings to his 
name. I would gladly burn almost everything 
I ever wrote, if so be that I might start now 
with a mind that has seen, read, thought, and 
suffered, somewhat at least approaching to a 
preparation. Alas! alas! we all sacrifice the 
palm-tree to obtain the temporary draught of 
wine! We slay the camel that would bear us 
through the desert, because we will not endure 
a momentary thirst. 

* I have done nothing to live, and what I have 
yet done must pass away with a thousand other 
blossoms, the growth, the beauty, and oblivion 
of a day. The powers which I feel, and of which 
I have given promise, may mature—may stamp 
themselves in act ; but the spirit of despondency 
is strong upon the future exile, and I fear they 
never will— 

I feel the long grass growing o’er my heart. 

“ My ‘ Three Histories’ has*most of myself in 
them, but they are fragmentary. Public report 
has fastened the ‘ Julia’ upon me; the child- 
hood, the opening years, and many of the after 
opinions are correct ; but all else is fabulous. 

“In the best of everything I have done, you 
will find one leading idea—Death: all thoughts, 
all images, all contrasts of thoughts and images, 
are derived from living much in the valley of 
that shadow ; from having learned life rather in 
the vicissitudes of man than woman, from the 
mind being Hebraic. My poetry, except some 
half dozen pieces, may be consigned to oblivion ; 
but in all you would find the sober hue, which, 
to my mind’s eye, blends equally with the golden 
glow of sunset and the bright green of spring— 
and is seen equally in the * temple of delight’ as 
in the tomb of decay and separation. I am 
melancholy by nature, cheerful on principle.” 

We can add little to these interesting con- 
fessions of one whose sincerity could well be 
relied upon. In conversation Mrs. Fletcher was 
brilliant and eloquent: she was active in serving 
others as well as herself—and we feel, as we re- 
cord her untimely death, that a friend has been 
taken away from us, as well as a bright ornament 
from the female literature of this country. 





THE GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL IN 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
Preliminary Notice. 

Tue recurrence, in the metropolis, of one of 
those splendid concentrations of musical talent, 
which have had so sensible an influence upon 
the progress of the art in England, has, in our 
eyes, an interest beyond the mere pleasure of 
the moment. Such an epoch as the present, in- 
voluntarily makes us look back at the past; it 
brings before our eyes the changes which time 
has made in the arts—and no less in the man- 
ners and habits of society. Considering the 
performances which are at hand in this point of 
view, we have thought it well to preface our 
report upon them, with a few words touching 
the Commemoration of Handel, with which the 
present meeting will most naturally be com- 
pared, 

Doctor Burney’s account of “ this celebrity,” 
(as he himself styles it) with its preliminary 
sketch of the life of Handel, and its curious 
plates of the Abbey orchestra, with the lady 
performers with powdered heads, and the gentle- 
men in tie-wigs, has become a standard work in 
all libraries devoted to the fine arts—and, from 
the circumstance of its being undertaken by 
royal command, and its being put forth in an 
imposing form, we may see, that in its day, it 

yas considered as a work of no trifling impor- 
tance. But, on turning over its leaves, we were 
strikingly impressed with the conviction that we 
have not stood still since it was written, either 
in the value of subjects whereon to criticise, or 
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in the closeness and intelligence of our musical 
criticisms. The style of the memoir is elegant 
and polished, but the opinions it conveys are more 
vague and indiscriminating than would now be 
allowed to pass under such high authority, and 
many of the minor matters of interest belonging 
to such an occasion, are left totally untouched. 
We will go over it hastily, in company with our 
readers. 

The Commemoration Festival was planned 
originally by Lord Fitzwilliam and Sir W. W. 
Wynn; and the promoters of the Musical Fund, 
and the directors of the concert of Antient Music 
took the matter up, and matured the scheme. 
The performances took place on the 26th and 
29th of May, (with an intermediate concert at 
the Pantheon) and the delight which they gave 
Was so great, and London so full “ at that late 
period of the season,” (as Dr. Burney remarks) 
that the directors gave two supplementary ora- 
torios on the mornings of the 38rd and Sth of 
June. 

This brings us to a comparison of the schemes 
of the oratorios in 1784 with those of 1834. The 
compendiousness of the selections for the Com- 
memoration permits us to give the schemes 
entire. 





First Morning: 

Part 1.—The Coronation Anthem. 
Esther, The Dettingen Te Deum. 

Part 2.—Overture, with Dead March in Saul. 
A Selection from the Funeral Anthem; and 
the * Gloria Patri’ from the Jubilate. 

Part 3.—* O sing unto the Lord.’ Anthem, and 
Chorus, ‘ The Lord shall reign,’ from Israel in 
Egypt. 

Second and Fourth Mornings—The Messiah. 

Third Morning—The same selection as on the 
first, with the change of the overture to Ta- 
merlane for that of Sax/, and the additions of 
the first grand Concerto, the fourth Hautbois 
Concerto, *‘ Jehovah crowned,’ Air and Chorus 
from Esther, and * Gird on thy Sword,’ from 
Saul. 

On comparing these schemes with the infinitely 
more various and interesting ones of the coming 
“celebrity,” we cannot but notice how com- 
pletely “ Giant Handel” has maintained his 
ground among us, even to the present day—and 
yet, at the same time, what large additions and 
improvements music has received in the course 
of the last fifty years. Some, indeed, hold that 
the art has reached the summit of perfection, 
and must now descend. Dr. Burney, it is true, 
repeatedly alludes to several of Handel's songs 
being even then considered a little antiquated— 
but this very circumstance makes us feel the 
more intensely the peerless magnificence of his 
choruses, and their supremacy over those of all 
other writers, which the lapse of fifty additional 
years has not been able to shake. And we may 
notice, that on the coming occasion we shal! hear 
many more of his best works than were perform- 
ed at the meeting devised for the express purpose 
of doing honour to his memory: as we are pro- 
mised the whole of ‘Israel in Egypt,’ which 
stands alone even among his sublime works; 
selections from ‘Samson,’ and * Judas Macca- 
beus,” besides the * Messiah.’ 

But, in addition to what we have preserved, the 
sterling value of which is only increased by time, 
we have to remark on the immense accession, of 
strength which music among us has received since 
the days of the Commemoration—and in so doing, 
it is sufficient to mention the names of Haydn, 
Mozart and Becthoven, whose works have since 
then been naturalized in this country. Though 
Handel stands alone in the dignity of his choral 
effects, it is to these three mighty masters that 
we owe all the gorgeous variety of modern or- 
chestral music ; and by the Creation’—the * Re- 
quiem* (a composition of which we can hardly 
write or think calmly)—and the * Mount of 
Olives,’ each of them has enriched our store of 
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sacred compositions with a work of new and com- 
manding excellence. But they have enlarged 
the sphere of our pleasures—not obliterated the 
power of enjoying those which belong to an 
earlier period. We do not admire Handel in 
his really admirable points one whit less than 
our forefathers did—but we can now admire 
many in addition to him. 

We cannot speak of the engagements of the 
Commemoration without involuntarily glancing 
at the state of the musical profession amongst 
us at the present day. The singers in 1784 
were these : Soprani—Malame Mara, Miss Har- 
wood, Miss Cantelo, Miss Abrams; Miss T. 
Abrams, and Signor Pacchierotti, (musico) for the 
concert at the Pantheon. (Had we been bent 
upon precisely following the steps of our fore- 
fathers, what a splendid féte might we have given 
in the building as it now stands!) Contralti_ 
The Rev. Mr. Clerk, Mr. Dyne, Mr. Knyvett. 
Tenori—Mr. Uarrison, Mr. Norris, Mr. Corfe. 
Bassi—Mv. Bellamy, Mr. Champness, Mr. Rein- 
hold, Signor Tasca, Mr. Mathews. Here we see 
(on looking over the long list of performers en- 
gaged for our own festival) that, as formerly, we 
cannot avoid resorting to foreign assistance, even 
setting aside the operatic Italians as a superflu- 
ous luxury—and that at the head of the Can- 
tatrici stand Madame Caradori and Madame 
Stockhausen, and (we hope) Madame Malibran, 
whose oratorio singing we can hardly fancy 
surpassable even by the redoubtable Mara her- 
self. But we are sure that there was no one of 
the native artistes who appeared at the Com- 
memoration, comparable to Miss Stephens or 
Mrs. W. Knyvett; nor any of the men worthy 
to stand beside Phillips. Since then, Billington, 
Bartleman, and Braham have arisen, and passed 
(or are fast passing) away: but, on the whole, 
we cannot but confess that though we have 
still many. excellent singers among us, there has 
not been that increase of excellence in this re- 
spect, which we think fifty years should have 
produced. 

The orchestra, in Dr. Burney’s time, consisted 
of upwards of five hundred performers—we 
should suppose that, upon the present occasion, it 
will perhaps reach another hundred in number. 
In place of Mr. Joah Bates we have Sir George 
Smart; Messrs. Cramer, Wcichsell, Mori, Spag- 
noletti, and Cooke, instead of the one leader of 
the Commemoration Festival, William Cramer 
—and a host of sub-conductors in place of Dr. 
Arnold, and Messrs. Dupuis and Simpson. We 
are now used to the sacbuts (trombones ?)—the 
first introduction of which to the orchestra Dr. 
Burney mentions as having taken place on this 
occasion—we are accustomed, too, to find as 
much pleasure in Mozart's exquisite additions to 
the * Messiah,’ of parts for the wind instruments, 
as the memorialist (to use his daughter’s lan- 
guage) declares he found in the pastoral sym- 
phony performed by the stringed instruments 
alone. The price of admission to the best seats 
is double what it was then, though our tickets 
are not garnished as those for the Commemora- 
tion appear to have been, with devices from the 
pencils of Smirke, Rebecca, and Cipriani. 

To conclude this prefatory gossip—we have 
been used to hear the Abbey meeting of 1784 
alluded to as the one performance: we are 
anxiously interested that the present may merit 
and receive the same proud distinction for 
many years to come. The choruses should 
be more compact and perfect than they were 
formerly: otherwise the numerous choral so- 
cieties since formed have been founded in vain 
—the band fifty years better. We hope, and 
have little doubt that such will be the case :— 
and have set the portals of our ears wide open 
to hear what has been done for music in Eng- 
land since its last jubilee in the Metropolis. 














Since we wrote the above, the note of prepa- 
ration has been sounded; the first rehearsal has 
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taken place. We have always, on such occa. 
sions, a thrilling curiosity as to the opening per. 
formance, and anticipate the first sounds of the 
great orchestra, the first chords of «the chorus, 
with an eagerness which can be only understood 
by those as music-mad as ourselves. Doctor 
Burney shared it, for he particularly mentions 
the lively delight given by the sound of the tuning 
of the instruments, with the tones of the majes. 
tic organ heard above them all. Yesterday, 
however, the eye had nearly as much to do as 
the ear; and the first view of the interior ar. 
rangements, with the sumptuous box prepared 
for the Royal party, and the orchestra piled tier 
above tier against the great western window, 
could not fail to strike us; and when we were 
familiarized with the sight, it was a new pleasure 
to watch the effect of the first glimpse upon the 
company as they entered, and the performers ag 
they poured into the orchestra. It was interest. 
ing to catch the talk of those who had been pre. 
sent at the Commemoration,—* how the Royal 
box was placed much higher then than it is now, 
and how the company were diverted to see the 
Maids of Honour in their hoops and high heads 
getting over the benches.” Nothing that could 
be done to facilitate the entrance of the audience, 
and to make them comfortable when entered, 
has been left undone; the temporary decora. 
tions have a solid and rich appearance, which 
gives a feeling of security particularly pleasant 
on such an occasion; the scene, in short, was 
sufficiently gay, though the Abbey was by no 
means full. On Tuesday it will be gorgeous— 
almost distractingly so to those who would fain 
not lose a note of song or chorus, but cannot 
prevent their eyes from wandering. With re. 
spect to the music, we have no right minutely to 
report upon a rehearsal, and shall, therefore, be 
content with saying that it promised weli—that 
the singers seem resolved to do their utmost to 
make the Festival what it should be; we may 
say at least as much for the band and chorus, 
The superiority in numbers of the latter over 
other orchestras, we have heard, as we expected, 
makes itself principally felt in the mezzo-forte 
and piano passages, Which have a rich softness of 
effect that is positively delicious. The numbers 
of voices and instruments are well balanced ; we 
are not sure that it was judicious to place 
the choruses so completely at the sides as has 
been done, though it would be hard, we confess, 
to find another situation for them. Our ears 
are so full of the beautiful harmonies of the 
‘Creation,’ and we are so strongly tempted to 
write to the measure of the minuet in the over- 
ture to ‘Sampson,’ (one of those things which 
will never grow old,) that we had better lay our 
pen aside for this week. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tue indefatigable Mr. Burford is now exhibit 
ing another panoramic view, in Leicester-square, 
of the city of New York. Mounting the stairs 
which lead to these exhibitions, is the next thing 
to mounting the enchanted carpet of the Prince 
in the Arabian Nights—they bear us almost as 
easily to foreign shores and stranger cities. Now 
we know, from having seen it, what New York 
is like; truly,an English town, neither more 
nor less—with its wide streets, and irregulai 
rows of modern brick houses—nothing particular 
or characteristic struck us in building, passenger, 
or vehicle, save the name of Mr. Peabody, over 
a book store. We must, however, yield the 
splendid Hudson river, as exceeding any which 
our British cities possess. The execution of 
particular parts of this picture is feeble, but, on 
the whole, it was highly interesting. 

Our readers are probably aware that the plea- 
sure-hunting part of the public have been this 
week amused with a novel sort of exhibition, got 
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up for the benefit of the Dispensary for Diseases 
of the Ear. It was a féte champétre, given at 
Cremorne House, situated on the banks of the 
Thames, at Chelsea, and the programme an- 
nounced infinite entertainments, including gym- 
nastic displays, Hungarian dances in costume, 
performances on the corde volante, equestrian 
sports, a tournament, and a boat race. We are 
happy to see that our contemporaries were well 
pleased and satisfied; for ourselves—but no 
matter, it was all for charity. 

As we were the first to make the English 


publie acquainted with the singular history of 


Gaspar Hauser, we naturally feel an interest 
in all that relates to him. The French papers 
now report that the Bavarian government has 
ordered all books and pamphlets, which contain 
anything relating to him, to be seized, but have 
directed that the legal investigation into the ex- 
traordinary circumstances of his life and death 
shall be continued. 

We had pleasure in observing among the au- 
dience, at the Philharmonic on Monday, the 
Chevalier Neukomm, who, we suppose, has re- 
turned to England for the Birmingham Festival, 
and whom we were glad to see looking in good 
health and spirits. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 


June 12 and 19.—On the latter evening, 
(— Bailly, Esq.,V.P., in the chair,) Mr. Faraday 
concluded his Eighth Series of Experimental 
Researches. This series is principally devoted 
toa consideration of the Electricity of the Vol- 
taic Pile; its source, quantity, intensity, and 
general characters. The question, of whether 
its origin is in the contact of dissimilar metals, 
or in chemical action on one of the two metals, 
is considered, and decided by the author in 
favour of the latter ; and in proof, he brings for- 
ward experiments of an exceedingly elementary 
and striking kind. Thus, if a plate of amalga- 
mated zinc have a drop of diluted sulphuric acid 
put on any part of it, chemical action to any 
sensible amount will not take place; but if a 
piece of platina, which touches the zinc at any 
distant part, be made also to touch the drop of 
acid, chemical action does ensue; the zinc is 
oxidized at the expense of the water of the 
dilute acid, and an electric current is occasioned, 
in conformity with that oxidation. Removing 
the platina, let a drop of solution of iodide of 
potassium be put on any other part of the zine 
plate, and let the platina be applied to it and 
the zinc, as before was done with the dilute acid ; 
action will then take place, and an electric cur- 
rent will pass from the zine, through the solu. 
tion, to the platina, and so round back to the 
zinc. But if the platina be now prevented from 
touching the zinc, but at the same time made to 
touch the two drops of fluid, then there is no 
metallic contact. Notwithstanding this defi- 
ciency of contact, however, there is excitation of 
avoltaic current, and there is also true voltaic 
decomposition, for the drop of acid excites a 
current in the same direction as it did before, 
and this current passing through the solution of 
iodide of potassium, causes its decomposition, re- 
versing the direction which its elements would 
take, if subject only to their own action on the 
une and platina, the iodine appearing against 
the latter metal, instead of being rendered against 
the former. 

By these and such like experiments, Mr. 
Faraday shows that the first excitation of the 
Voltaic current is due to chemical action, as well 
a its continuance. He further shows, that the 
quantity of electricity evolved, is exactly pro- 
portionate, in rightly adjusted experiments, to 
the zine oxidized, or the water decomposed. He 
further shows, that the acid in the cells does not 





evolve, by combination with the oxide formed, 
any sensible portion of the electric current ; and 
he shows that the decompositions in the experi- 
mental cells and elsewhere, are merely the con- 
sequence of the chemical action in the cells of 
the trough, being, as it were. produced by the 
surplus of energy there exerted, being in confor- 
mity with the direction taken up by the elements 
in the cells, and constantly opposing a certain 
amount of force to the transmission of the elec- 
tric current, which increases with the strength of 
the affinities concerned in resisting the decom. 
position, and is overcome more or less readily, in 
proportion as the affinities in the exciting part 
of the apparatus—that is, the trough, are exalted. 

In the course of his paper, Mr. Faraday enters 
into a developement and comparison of the initial 
intensities of the currents of electric or chemic 
force, which he seems to consider as the same ; 
he then extends his views to associated voltaic 
circles, or the voltaic battery ; to the resistance 
offered by a decomposing electrolyte to the pas- 
sage of the current; to the peculiar use and ne- 
cessity of an electrolyte in the construction of 
the voltaic battery, and to the general condition 
and nature of a voltaic battery, when used either 
in its usual, mixed, or in its more philosophical 
and accurate condition—for all of which we must 
refer our readers to the paper when published. 

A paper was subsequently read on the Teredo 
Navalis and Limnoria Tercbrans, by 
Thompson, Esq., Secretary to the Society for 
promoting Natural History, at Belfast; the 
author stated, that the Teredo, supposed to have 
disappeared from these islands, has recently 
done much injury to the pier crected at Port- 
patrick, where it has been found of the unusual 
length of two feet. He combated the opinion, 
that it was an imported animal, stating that its 
shell had been found ina piece of timber, dug 
up in the excavation of a dock at Belfast, which, 
from its situation, must have been deposited 
before there was any intercourse with the Indian 
seas. 

Papers on the Sphinx Ligustica, by —— 
Newport, Esq., and on the Torpedo, by J. Davy, 
Esq., were read; they were too strictly physio- 
logical to interest general readers ;—after which 
the Society adjourned to the 20th of November. 

The Duke of Buccleuch, Lord Teignmouth, | 
the Hon. Sir George Rose, and the Hon. Capt. 
Elliott, Secretary of the Admiralty, attended, 
and took their seats as Fellows. 











SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

June 5.—H. Gurney, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
—The attention of the Society wasoccupied by a 
further reading of Mr. Y. Ottley’s paper, * On 
the MS. of Aratus.’ 





June 12.—T1. Gurney, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
—Henry Howard, Esq., of Corby Castle, exhi- 
bited to the Society a coloured drawing of a 
window in Long Melford Church, in Suffolk, ex- | 
hibiting a kneeling full-length portrait of Sir 
William Howard, some time Chief Justice of 
England. Mr. Howard also laid before the So- 
ciety lithograph prints of portraits of other an- 
cestors of his distinguished family. 

Sir Henry Ellis read part of a letter addressed 
by Sir Frederick Madden to Mr. Gurney, giving | 
an account of the Seigneur Gruthans,a Flemish 
nobleman, afterwards known as Louis de Bruges, 
who gave an asylum to Edward IV. of England | 
at the time of his exile, during the ascendancy | 
of the Earl of Warwick, and to whom Edward 
subsequently granted the title of Earl of Win. 
chester, together with the armorial bearings of 
that title, and a pension of 200/. per annum, pay- 
able out of the revenues of the county of Hants, 
and the dues of the port of Southampton. 
These were, however, cancelled by Henry VII. 
on being put at his disposal by the grantee. 
Louis de Bruges appears to have been a great 
patron ofliterature.and Sir Frederick Madden has | 





collected much interesting historical matter with 
reference to him in connexion with the library he 
formed, and has traced some of the more valu- 
able existing manuscripts of that age, and some 
early examples of printing, to that nobleman’s 
influence, and the repetition of some of the 
former to his example. 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

June 17.—A paper by the Secretary was read, 
containing an account descriptive of the new 
ornamental plants raised in the Society’s garden, 
from seeds received from Mr. Douglas in N.W. 
America. It was in continuation of a portion read 
a short time ago, and since printed in the Soci- 
ety’s Transactions. The plants on which it prin- 
cipally treated were of the genera Leptosiphon, 
Gilia, Phacelia, Nemophila, &c. The exhibition 
was not extensive, but it contained some very 
beautiful flowers: the roses were especially ad- 
mired, and, as each variety had its name conspi- 
cuously attached to it, the Fellows of the Society 
had the opportunity at a glance to witness the 
designation of whatever proved most attractive 
to them. They were almost all from the garden 
of the Society, which is exceedingly rich in these 
plants. Some excellent specimens of Cypri- 
pedium, Cycnoches Loddigesii, ané Pentslemon 
speciosus, were on the table, and a new scarlet 
variety of the latter genus, called P. splendens. 
A seedling pine-apple and some cherries, the 
produce of trees imported by the Society from 
Nassau Dietz, possessed much merit. 

The names of the successful competitors at 
the garden exhibition on the 7th inst., were an- 
nounced on this occasion. Three gold medals, 
nine large silver, and thirteen Banksian medals, 
were awarded, the finenesss of the weather, the 
goodness of the show, and the numerous atten. 
dance of visitors (nearly 3000), contributing to 
make it one of the most delightful recreations of 
the season. 

Five gentlemen were elected Fellows of the 
Society, and Dr. Biazoletto of Trieste, and J. N. 
Tweedy, Esq., of Port au Prince, Foreign Cor- 
responding Members. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEKs 
Mow. Royal Geographical Society......Nine, P.M. 


Zoological Society (Scientific 





| Tugs, } BUSINCSS)  cccecececeeeceeeeed P. By PMs 
Medico- botanical Society........ Light, P.M. 
WED. Royal Society of Literature ....Three, P.M. 








MUSIC 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

Weare sorry to have to record the last of these 
pleasant meetings for this season, as having 
taken place on Monday last. The symphonies 
were Llaydn’s No. 2. and Beethoven's in c 
minor. The former went well, and its graceful, 
and fresh, and slow movement, was encored : the 
latter was not so precisely given as it should have 
been—there is nothing in music finer than its 
slow movement; and its scherzo, with the gor- 
geous and triumphant finale which follows, never 
fail to excite us to the highest possible degree. 
The solo-players were Mrs. Anderson, who did 
not give its full effect to Beethoven's Concerto 
in E flat—the stringed instruments employed in 
its accompaniment were too few in number—and 
Madame Filipowicz, who performed a Fantasia 
on the violin with sufficient skill and feeling to 
give our ears great pleasure, while our eyes told 
us that the instrument is not one for ladies to 
attempt. Grisi, Caracori, and Braham, gave us 
nothing vocal calling for any particular remark. 
The overtures were ‘ Egmont,’ and Weber's 
‘Jubilee Overture. Mr. Neate conducted. 
Here, too, we must have a parting word of coun- 
sel, and we would beg of the directors to recon- 
sider the position of the instruments in their 
band before another season—the violas are lost 
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in their present place, and the violoncellos over- 
powered by the double-basses. The leader's 
desk, too, should be nearer the conductor, and 
the latter placed in such a conspicuous situation 
as to have entire command over the whole or- 
chestra. 








THEATRICALS 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

*CorroLanvus’ was represented here on Mon- 
day last, in order to re-introduce Mr. Vanden- 
hoff to a London audience, or rather, considering 
the years which have elapsed since his former 
appearance, to introduce him to a new genera- 
tion of play-goers. Mr. Vandenhoff’s stay on 
the occasion we have mentioned, was but brief. 
He came out, if our memory serves, in * Lear’-— 
having been engaged, by the then Covent Garden 
management, upon the strength of his provincial 
reputation, for one season if not more. His 
performance of the part was not entitled to be 
stigmatized as a failure, but it was certainly not 
what is called “a hit,” and therefore, in that 
spirit of total disregard of every body and every 
thing except self, which usually characterizes 
“enlightened,” “ liberal,” and * spirited” mana- 
gers, he was forthwith put down into inferior 
parts, in order to induce him to throw up his en- 
gagement in disgust. The desired effect was, 
we believe, produced, and Mr. Vandenhoff re- 
turned to the provinces, and finally to Liverpool, 
where he was re-instated upon the throne he 
had abdicated, and where, until lately, he has 
remained. Having been obliged to leave the 
theatre early in the evening, we can only speak, 
from personal observation, of a part of Mr. Van- 
denhoff’s performance, and even during that 
part, our attention was so distracted by the in- 
judicious and outrageous clamour of the perfor- 
mer’s friends, that we are scarcely in a condition 
to offer a just opinion of his merits. Perhaps 
the most vivid of all our early theatrical recol- 
lections is that of the indescribable grace and 
grandeur of Mr. John Kemble’s first entrance 
upon the stage, in the character of Coriolanus. 
It was an appearance never to be effaced from 
the memories of those who saw it. It is a re- 
membrance which goes far to console us for the 
additional years with which we have purchased 
it. Shakspeare must have had some kind of 
prophetic feeling, that John Kemble would one 
day exist, or he would never have written the 
part—and Dame Nature, having created John 
Kemble to do this honour to the memory of her 
favourite poet, destroyed, as we fear, the mould. 
Tried by such a standard, any body must have 
been found wanting—but, as far as we saw, Mr. 
Vandendoff was judicious and sensible. He has 
had great experience, and seems to understand 
his business thoroughly, that is to say, as far as 
the first grand desideratum—the art or “ars” of 
acting; but we are not yet prepared to accord him 
the higher praise of possessing the “ars celare 
artem.” Good judges, however, who witnessed 
the whole performance on Monday, have spoken 
to us of it in terms of very high approbation, and 
the papers appear, with one accord, to admit 
that Mr. Vandenhoff had not justice done to 
him on his first visit to London, and that he is 
at all events a considerable acquisition to the 
stage in its present state. 

If managers will persist in the system of puff- 
ing actors and plays in their own bills, why won't 
they puff in good English ? The first paragraph 
inserted about Mr. Vandenhoff ran a race with 
some of the most absurd we ever quoted from 
the bills of Covent Garden or Drury Lane, and 
won it with ease by a length. We regret that 
it has escaped our memory. Somebody gave a 


hint about it, we suppose, for it has disappeared, 
‘but its successor was not written (we should 
opine) by either Sheridan, Walker or Lindley 
Murray. Here is its commencement—* In con- 
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sequence of the unanimous applause and en- | 


creasing popularity of Mr. Vandenhoff in the | 
character of Coriolanus,” &c.—so that it would | 
appear that Mr. Vandenhoff, while he is playing 
Coriolanus, goes on increasing in popularity and 
in unanimously applauding himself. 

A new drama, entitled *The Sledge-Driver,’ 
was produced on Thursday with well-deserved 
success. The scene is laid in Russia, and the 
first act passes in the time of the Emperor Paul, 
of strangled memory. Being enraged against a 
young Lady of the Court, for daring to have at- 
tracted to herself the affections of the Grand 
Duke Alexander, the playful tyrant, with fero- 
cious facetiousness, orders her to choose a hus- 
band from among her equals, and directs that 
the marriage shall be solemnized sur le champ. 
On her refusal, he cuts the matter short, by hav- 
ing her united to the first man who comes to 
hand. This happens to be a certain Ivan Dani- 
loff, a sledge-driver, who was engaged to her own 
waiting-woman, and, the ceremony concluded, 
the “happy” pair are packed off to pass the 
“honey” and all other moons in Siberia. Here 
ends the first act. A period of five years being 
supposed to elapse, we find, at the commence- 
ment of the second, that Paul has been succeeded 
by Alexander, who, to make all possible amends 
for the brutality of his father, has recalled 
the exiles, and now proposes to dissolve the un- 
equal match, and pension off the sledge-driver. 
It appears that Ivan, during the five years, has 
never ventured to consider himself more than the 
nominal husband of the young Countess; that 
he has toiled for her, watched over her, and, in 
short, been to her, as he himself says, “ some- 
thing less than a brother—something more than 
a dog.” His respectful kindness to her, and her 
graceful gratitude to him, have laid the founda. 
tions of a mutual attachment, which takes the 
decided shape of declared love on both sides, the 
moment they find they are about to be separated 
for ever. Alexander sympathizes with the gene- 
rous behaviour he witnesses, catches a spark of 
it, consents to their remaining man and wife, 
and, to equalize matters, makes the honest 
sledge-driver a Count. The piece thus termi- 
nates, as it should, with virtue rewarded. With- 
out any first-rate talent on the part of those con- 
cerned in the representation of this pretty and 
interesting drama, they yet, one and all, exerted 
themselves so loyally, and so creditably, that it 
went through with uninterrupted smoothness, and 
so as to make one forget all about its being a first 
night. The performers, as far as we can recollect 
them, were Mrs. Nesbitt, Mrs. Humby, Mr. Fre- 
derick Vining, Mr. Brindal, Mr. Buckstone, Mr. 
Strickland, and Mr. Haines. Where all did so 
well, it would be unjust to select for praise ; we 
shall, therefore, only say, that those did best who 
had most to do, and that,asa whole, their efforts 
were highly creditable to the establishment. The 
drama is written by Mrs. J. R. Planché, and she 
has executed her task with considerable force 
and feeling in the serious parts, and with 
much lady-like humour ‘ the comic. The 
audience, by their applause to the one, and their 
laughter at the other, fully bore us out in this 
opinion. 





MISCELLANEA 

Exportation of Ice from Boston to Caleutta.— 
The supplying of ice to the West Indies and 
the Southern States of the Union, has, it ap- 
pears, become, within these few years, an exten- 
sive branch of trade at Boston, U.S. The 
originators of this scheme determined last year 
to extend their operations, and try how far it 
was practicable to transport a cargo to Calcutta. 
The result was most successful; and we copy 
from the Journal of the Asiatic Society the fol- 
lowing interesting particulars as to the mode 
adopted, which appears to have been furnished 





by the American agent.—The ponds from which 
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the Boston ice is cut are situated within ten 
miles of the city. It is also procured from the 
Kennebec and Penobscot rivers in the State of 
Maine, where it is deposited in ice houses upon 
the banks, and shipped from thénce to the 
Capital. A peculiar machine is used to cut jt 
from the ponds in blocks of two feet square, and 
from one foot to eighteen inches thick, varying 
according to the intensity of the season. If the 
winter does not prove severe enough to freeze 
the water to a convenient thickness, the square 
slabs are laid again over the sheet ice, until 
consolidated, and so recut. The ice is stored in 
warehouses constructed for the purpose at Bos. 
ton. In shipping it to the West Indies, a voyage 
of 10 or 15 days, little precaution is used. The 
whole hold of the vessel is filled with it, having 
a lining of tan about four inches thick upon the 
bottom and sides of the hold, and the top lifts 
covered with a layer of hay. The hatches are 
then closed, and are not allowed to be opened 
till the ice is ready to be discharged. 

For the voyage to India, a much longer one 
than had been hitherto attempted, some addi- 
tional precautions were deemed necessary for 
the preservation of the ice. The ice-hold, 
an insulated house extending from the after 
part of the forward hatch to the forward part 
of the after hatch, about 50 feet in length, 
was constructed as follows:—A floor of one. 
inch deal planks was first laid down upon 
the dunnage at the bottom of the vessel: 
over this was strewed a layer one foot thick 
of tan, that is, the refuse bark from the tan- 
ners’ pits, thoroughly dried, which is found 
to be a very good and cheap non-conductor; 
over this was laid another deal planking, and 
the four sides of the ice-hold were built up in 
exactly the same manner, insulated from the 
sides of the vessel. The pump, well, and main 
mast were boxed round in the same manner, 
The cubes of ice were then packed or built 
together so close as to leave no space between 
them, and to make the whole one solid mass; 
about 180 tons were thus stowed. On the top 
was pressed down closely a foot of hay, and the 
whole was shut up from access of air, with a 
deal planking one inch thick, nailed upon the 
lower surface of the lower deck timbers; the 
space between the planks and the deck being 
stuffed with tan. 

On the surface of the ice, at two places, was 
introduced a kind of float, having a guage rod 
passing through a stuffing box in the cover, 
the object of which was to note the gradual de- 
crease of the ice as it melted and subsided 
bodily.—The ice was shipped on the 6th and 
7th of May, 1833, and discharged in Calcutta, 
on the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th September, 
making the voyage in four months and seven 
days.—The amount of wastage could not be 
exactly ascertained from the sinking of the 
guages, because on opening the chamber it was 
found that the ice had melted between each 
block, and not from the exterior only in the 
manner of one solid mass as was anticipated. 
Calculating from the rods and from the diminish- 
ed draught of the ship, Mr. Dixwell estimated 
the loss on arrival at Diamond Harbour to be 
fifty-five tons. Six or eight tons more were lost 
during the passage up the river, and probably 
twenty in landing. About one hundred tons were 
finally deposited in the ice house on shore, a lower 
room in a house at Brightman’s ghaut, rapidly 
floored and lined with planks for the occasion. 
—So effectual was the non-conducting power 
of the ice house on board, that a thermometer 
placed on it did not differ perceptibly from one 
in the cabin. From the temperature of the 
water pumped out, and that of the air in the 
run of the vessel, Mr. Dixwell ascertained 
that the temperature of the hold was not sensi- 
bly affected by the ice. Upon leaving the tropic 
and running rapidly into the higher latitudes, 
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it retained its heat for some time, but after being 
several weeks in high latitudes, and becoming 
cooled to the temperature of the external air 
and sea, it took more than ten days in the 
tropics before the hold was heated again to the 
tropical standard. 

Consumption of Sugar in France.—At the last 
sitting of the Société Statistique Universelle at 
Paris, some curious statements were made 
from ancient d ts, relative to the con- 
sumption of sugar in France at different periods. 
It appears that during the reign of Henry IV. 
sugar was So scarce, that it was sold by the ounce 
at the apothecaries’. In 1700, the total con- 
sumption was not more than a million kilo- 

mmes, but it increased so rapidly in the 
eighteenth century, that in 1789, the consump- 
tion was 23 million kilogrammes. The wars of 
the Revolution, and the exorbitant duty which 
Napoleon imposed upon foreign productions, 
reduced the consumption in 1812, for the whole 
French empire, which was then composed of 
44 million inhabitants, to 7 million kilogrammes. 
After the peace in 1815, the consumption again 
increased to 19 million kilogrammes, and pro- 
ively increased up to 1822, to 55 millions. 
In 1823, the war with Spain having raised the 
price, the consumption was for a time reduced 
to 40 millions, but it soon increased to 61 
nillions, and in 1831 amounted to no less than 
80 millions of kilogrammes. There being then 
32,500,000 inhabitants in France, the consump- 
tion was 2 kilogrammes and a half (five pounds) 
per head. In spite of this rapid progression, 
however, France still consumes less than the 
United States, where it is calculated that each 
person uses five kilogrammes. In England, 
seven are consumed ; and in the island of Cuba 
the quantity used is so great, that France only 
consumes three or four times as much as that 
island, although the free population of the island 
does not exceed 140,000 inhabitants. 


Expedition into Central Africa.—A_ prospec- 
tus has been issued by the South African Lite- 
rary and Scientific Institution at the Cape of 
Good Hope, for raising a subscription to defray 
the expense of an expedition into Central 
Africa. The following is a very interesting ex- 
tract: —“* At a meeting of the Society, a letter 
from the acting Secretary to Government, in- 
closing, by order of his excellency the governor, 
acommunication received from Graaff Reinet, 
was read, detailing the progress of a trading 
party, under the direction of Messrs. Hume and 
Muller, which had penetrated into central 
Africa in a northern direction from Leitakoo, 
and it was supposed, from an observation of the 
shadow cast by the sun, on the 24th of Decem- 
ber, that this party had reached the Tropic. 
From the favourable description given of the 
country and its productions, the reading of this 
document excited great interest, and it was sug- 
gested that an attempt should be made to send 
ascientific expedition to explore those regions, 
with the object of elucidating their geography, 
the nature of their productions, and the advan- 
tages that may offer to commercial enterprise. 
This proposal was unanimously approved of ; 
but in consequence of the inadequacy of the pe- 
cuniary means of the institution available for 
such an undertaking, it was determined to pro- 
pose it generally to the public.” 


Lithographic Works, stereotyping.—M. Jules 
Baumgartner, a printer at Leipsic, is reported 
to have discovered a process, by which he is 
able to stereotype lithographic drawings, and 
copies can then be produced by means of the 
common printing press. The Journal des Artistes 
states, that attempts have been made in Paris 
to apply the invention, but with little success. 

_ Straw-paper.—Some very successful attempts 
tis said, have lately been made at the Mills at 
Auderghem near Brussels, in the manufacture of 











paperfrom straw. Experiments of this kind have 


been frequent in England, though we believe | 


no article from the material in question, has 
yet been produced of a sufficiently fine texture, 
for even the ordinary purposes of printing. 


Steam-boats on the Mediterranean.—A letter 


from Marseilles states, that the number of steam- | 


boats which ply from that port, increases very 
rapidly. Two English boats sail regularly for 
Leghorn—one to Naples, and the passage is 
usually effected in 48 hours. One boat under- 
takes to reach Lisbon from Marseilles in four 
days, stopping at Gibraltar: another is about to 
start}for Constantinople, where it is expected to 
arrive within a week, although it will stop at 
three intermediate places. 


Madras.—It has been decided by the Auxili- 


ary Society of the Royal Asiatic Society, to | 


publish a Monthly or Quarterly Journal, similar 
to the Asiatic Journal of Calcutta. 

Discovery of an Antique Urn.—A short time 
since, while some gardeners were digging 
in the commune of Alignan du Vent, near 
Pezenas, in the south of France, they disco- 
vered a funereal urn in perfect preservation, 
containing ashes and bones upon which the 
traces of fire were perceptible. The urn is 
of marble, two feet high, of the most exact 
proportions, and ornamented with a bas-relief 
representing four griffins, two of which have the 
beaks of eagles, and the other two have horns. 
Several artists of the town have examined the 
urn, which they pronounce to be of the most 
exquisite and tasteful workmanship: it is sup- 
posed to be of the time of Augustus. In the 
same field, some other antiquities were disco- 
vered; a well, evidently of Roman construction, 
some plate, and several medals of the same 
period. : 

Bloomfield.—_The widow of the Poet died last 
week in the Bedford Lunatic Asylum, in the 
sixty-ninth year of her age, having survived her 
husband above ten years. Her son, a modest, 
amiable, and industrious man, was sent for from 
London, and arrived in time to take his last 
leave of her; and she was sensible of his pre- 
sence, and much gratified at seeing him. We 
speak of the good qualities of the son from per- 
sonal knowledge, as he is by trade a printer, and 
has been for some time regularly employed at 
the office of this Journal. 

Dr. Babington retained to the latest period of 
his life a keen relish for the attainment of know- 
ledge, and made considerable sacrifices to 
enable himself to keep up with its rapid progress. 
After descending from this chair [V.P. of Geo- 
logical Society], he took private lessons in 
geology of Mr. Webster. So late as the winter 
of 1832-3 he enrolled his name at the University 
of London as a student of chemistry, and there 
attended with the utmost punctuality a course 
on that science of seven months’ duration; he 
afterwards in the same spirit, and in his 77th 
year, once more applied himself seriously to 
geology, and went over the collection of fossils 
in our museum. I can scarcely imagine a 
more gratifying spectacle than that of a veteran 
in the labours of professional duty, thus return- 
ing to the pursuits which he had loved when 
young, and seeking relaxation, not in ease and 
repose, the allowable luxuries of old age, but in 
the indulgence of an enlightened passion for 
knowledge.— Mr. Greenough’s Address. 


Economy of gilding Buttons.—In 1818 the art 
of gilding buttons had arrived at such a degree 
of refinement in Birmingham, that three penny- 
worth of gold was made to cover a gross of but- 
tons: these were sold at a price proportionably 
low. The experiment has been tried to produce 
gilt buttons without any gold; but it was found 
Lot to answer, the manufacturer losing more in 
the construction than he saved in the material. 
—Lardner’s Cycloyedia. 
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“Days of |Thermom.) Barometer. 








W.AMon, |Max. Min.| Noon. Winds. | Weether. 
Thur. 12/66 48 | 29.45 S.W. Showers. 
Frid. 13) 66 54 29.30 S.W. Cloudy. 
| Sat. 14/76 54 | 2960 S.W.  |Shrs. p.m. 
| Sun. 15) 74 48 29.64 S.W. Clear. 
| Mon. 16| 68 52 29.60 S.W. Cloudy. 
| Tues. 17| 66 48 29.55 S.W. Ditto. 
| Wed. 18 66 48 29.75 S.W. Ditto. 


Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrus, Cirrostratus, Cumulus, 
imbus. 

Nights fair, except on Thursday; mornings fair 
throughout the week. 

Mean temperature of the week, 61°. Greatest va- 
riation, 26°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.525. 

Day increased on Wednesday, 8h. 50’. No night. 

On $ day aft a cloud over 
the metropolis from the west, di ing much light- 
ning, with heavy showers of hail and rain. The cloud, 
| as it hovered in the distance, presented a singularly 
awful appearance, throwing out streams of the electric 
| fluid, which streaked the horizon for nearly three hours 
without intermission. 
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NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

Tales of the Ramadan, by Mr. St. John. 

A Treatise on Primary Geology, being an Examina- 
tion, both Practical and Theoretical, of the older For- 
mations, by Henry S. Boase, Secretary of the 
Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, &c. 

Dacre, a Novel, Edited by the Countess of Morley. 

The Corner Stone, by J. Abbott. 

Researches of the Rev. E. Smith and Rev. H.G. O. 
Dwight in Armenia. 

The Child at Home, by J. S. C. Abbott. 


Just published.—Jebb and Knox’s Thirty Years 
Correspondence, Edited by the Rev. Charles Forster, 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s.—Low’s Element’s of Practical Agricul- 
ture, 8vo. 21s.—The Autobiography of Sir Egerton 
Brydges, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s.— Biographical Gallery, cr. 8vo, 
7s. 6d.—My Daughter's Book, 12mo. 10s. 6d.— Lover's 
Legends and Stories of Ireland, 2nd Series, fc. Svo. 
7s. 6d.—Essays on the Antediluvian Age, by the Rev. 
W. B. Winning, M.A. 8vo. 6s. 6¢.—The Existence of 
other Worlds, by Alexander Copland, Author of ¢ Mor- 
tal Life,’ 12mo. 5s.—Percival’s Foreign Exchange Cal- 
| culator, 12mo. 2s.—Percival’s Commercial Correspon- 
| dent, 12mo, 2s.—T'wenty Minutes’ Advice on Gout and 
| Rheumatism, by a Severe Sufferer, 18mo. 1s.—Cate- 
| chism of Byron’s System of Short Hand, fc. Is.— 
| Crockett’s Life, by Himself, 12mo. 3s.—The Canary 
| Finch, l2mo. 1s, 6¢d.—Leigh’s Picture of London, Plan 
| and Map, 6s.; Plan and Views, 9s.; Busby’s Cos- 
| tumes, 12s.; Rowland on Costumes, 15s.—The N 
| Governess, by Mrs. E. Napier, royal 18mo. 1s.—A 
Vision of Fair Spirits, and other Poems, by John Gra- 
ham, 8vo. 5s.—Hand-Book of Agriculture, 18mo. 1s. 3d. 
—Spirit of Chambers’s Journal, fc. 4s.—Jameson’s 
Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad, 4 vols. 8 /o. 
22. 2s.—The Revolutionary Epick, by Disraeli the 
Younger, Books II. and III., 4to, 12s.—Stuart on the 
Trinity, and on Divinity of Christ, 12mo. 2s. 6¢.—Ma- 
nual of Baronetage, 12mo. 5s.—Cunningham’s Life of 
Burns, Vol. 6, 5s.—Scott’s Bible, with Practical Obser- 
vations, 2 vols. imp. Svo. 12. 16s.—Wheeler’s Sermons 
on the Gospels, 2 vols, 8vo. 18s. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Inadvertent Repetition of Words.—The colonel of 
a regiment serving in India was greatly attached to the 
violoncello, and d d his ings to p ising on 
that instrument. Once, whilst counting time over a 
difficult sonata, the adjutant entered to introduce a new 
officer, and announced, “‘ Ensign Kennedy come to 
join ;” the colonel unconsciously took up the words, 
and instead of ** one, two, three,” continued repeating, 
| * Ensign Kennedy come to join— Ensign Kennedy come 

to join,” to the t of the adj and the en- 
sign.—In the Irish House of Commons, Mr. Flood was 
deliveriug a laboured panegyric on the magistrates of 
Wextord, while a gentleman sitting near him repeated, 
sotto voce, ** They should be whipped at the cart’s 
tail.” Flood unconsciously repeated the words, and 
astounded the House by declaring, ‘‘ The magistrates 
of Wexford deserve the highest rewards government 
can bestow, and—they should be whipped at the cart’s 
tail.”—Unfortunately we have to quote ourselves as a 
third example: while writing the article on the navi- 
gation of the Red Sea in our last Number,a friend, who 
was present, declared that ‘* mouth” could not be pro- 
perly applied to the entrance of a strait, ‘‘ We say, the 
mouth of the Nile, but not the mouth of the strait of 
Bab-el-Mandeb,” he repeated—and ‘mouth of the 
Nile” we wrote. The reader will therefore please to 
rectify the position of the island of Socotra, and, as a 
reward for his trouble, we will permit him to choose 
between ‘ mouth” and “ entrance,” as applied to the 
strait.—By a like confusion of ideas, the compositor, 








in heading the account of the Ecclesiastical College 
(p. 46@), inserted Canterbury instead of ¢ Dublin,’ after 
the word Archbishop : this was rectified in the greater 
part of the impression. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


PRIVATE LIBRARY OF THE LATE JOSIAH 
TAYLOR, ESQ, 
Removed from. Stock 
By Messrs, SOUTHGATE, SON, and “SRIMSTON, at their 
Roous, 22, Fieet--tree!, on THURSDAY, Jane 26th, and fol- 
pal a ays, at Half past 12 o'clock precisely, by order of his 


OM PRISING Beauties of England and 
Wales, fine impressions, 26 vols—Neale’s Views of 
Churches aud Gentlemen’s Seats. 10 vols—Robson’s English 
Cities, folie Couly six published )—Eucyclopedia Pertheus 3 
vols—Chalmers’ Shakspeare, 10 vols, 410. Ne, vaffier Voyaze 
Pittoresque de la Greve, 3 vols. wor.—Gillray’s Geunine Works, 
3 volsx—Hakluyt’s Voyages, 5 volsx—Blometield’s Norfolk, 11 vols, 
large paper— Dindin’s Ades Altuorpane, 2 vols. larg re paper— 
Skelion’s Oxonin a 2 vois—Shaw aud Nodder’s Nataratist’s 
vols—British Exsayists, 45 vols— 
Supplement, 26 ¥ ls—Waverley 
ott Is, 48 Vols— Malte | trun, Geographie, 16 vols. &c. 
ay be viewed on- Weduerdas, and Mornings of sale, and 
Catalogues (price ts.) had at the Rooms. 


CAPITAL MODERN DRAWINGS, SPLENDID 
BOOKS OF PRINTS AND ENGRAVING 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON, and C HRISTIEB, at their 
Great Room, King-street, St Jan s’s square, on WEDNES- 
DAY, July the Qud, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
THE CAPITAL AND EXQUISITE 
OLLECTION of DRAWINGS in WATER 





BELGRAVE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTEPUTION, 
HE LAST of a COURSE of LECTURES 
will be delivered by Dr. ANTHONY T. T' OMSON, on | 
TUESDAY EVENING, the 24th Inst., at Fight o'clock, Subject, 
* The Influence of the Miud ow the Bory cate © bat of Disease.’ | 
By order of the Ce 
CYRUS R E DMONDS, Sec. — 
ADAME DARUSMONT will deliver a 
DISCOURSE on REFORM, at Freemasons’ Hatt, 
Great Queen-strect, on THURSDAY Even nz, June 26, at bight 
o'clovk precisely.—Doors open at 7.—Aduiission, 1s., to cover 
expenses. 


S LIBRARIAN.—A Young Man, edu- 


cated at a Classical School, who has now been several 
ears in the Book Trade, is desirous of an appointment as 
IBRARIAN to a Nobieman or Genrle Satisfactory re- 
ferences will be given.—Appiv by letter (post pa B., at 
Mr. C3 Croft’s, 19, Chaucery lane. 


LADY desirous of visiting the Continent, 
takes this method of making her wishes pabiic, in the 


hope that they may atiract the attention of some Lady preparing 
to go Abroad with her Daughter, and seebing for her a COM- 




























id) to B. 




















PANION capabie of promoting ber general improvement by 2 a hy a 
directing har pavedine, mae rinteuding the instruction of masters 5 COLOL RS, - bse “Av rif ~ ’» dalle ries, and Books of 
Gn music and the languages,) or, when necessary, by supplying riuts, Engraving os ofer ¥ gs PARRATT., Eco, 
eir re. ’ 
Emoioment not being the object of the Advertiser, the econo- The Drawings comprise very ¢ oice aa ‘Teautifal Specimens 
mical plans of a family would form vo obstacle to an arranze- of the following celebrated Ai tists :— Af 
ment with her; but the situation proposed must be one of high . : Corbould Robson 
respectability. } Yestall, RA Col. Batiy Stephanoff 
All particulars may be obtained on inqviry of Mr. Hate!ard, Chaion, R.A, Ho mes Brockedon 
187, Piccadilly, concerning C. C. C.; or by e's le uer j Stautield J. Wright Parser 
(post paid) t -C. C., bo the care of Mr Hair vard | Withe rington Miss sharp Lewis : 
de sdaeer age, Harding Ric biter Haliens 
GENTLEMAN long conversant with the | ake —— ine od 





Scientific and Literary World, is desirous of entering 
into some Permanent Engagement with ans Public Lostiuution, 
respectable Publisher, or Literary Association. He wonld be 
happ to take a leading part in the support ef au estavlished 
Periodical, or the formation of a new one; to furnish ansia- 
tions from foreign lanzuages; to supply original articles on | 

litical or misceliancous subjects, Sc. Ef any reader should | 

now of an oice in town or country likely to suit, he aay ad- 
dress the written pyrticulars (post paid) to X.Y Z., Mr. Straker’s, 
Bookseller, 413, West Strand. 


R. ATHERSTONE, Proressor of 
Music, has REMOVED to No. 44, New Bond street. 
By the reduction of the numerous and —— ated Rules of 
most Theories to a tew lerding Priveipics, Mr. Atherstoue is en- 
abied to impart a Knowk due of Thorough "Bass and C omposition 
more effeciualiv, and at less co-t of time and labour to the 
Pupil, than by the customary modes of instruction, 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
\ PHE Gallery, with a Selection of PICTURES 
by ANTIENT MASTERS, from the i . Hi 
Most Gracious Majesty, The Most Noble ihe 
minster, and The Rizht Hon. Sir Charles Bay -C.B., is gi N 
DAILY, from Ten in the Morning q Ce Sis ra the Evening 
Adniission, “t 
VLD i Ni BARN ARD, Keeper. — 


ADOR AM A E XHIBIT 10N Yat the Late Lecturer on Anatomy sud Phssiot 
BAZAAR, Baker-street, Portman-square. This Exii- Smith, Elter and Co. Coruiiil. 
bition consists of a Mechanical and Pietortal Display of the —————— ed 
MANCHESTER and LIVEKPOOL RAILWAY, and is aided by CHEAP a ELEGANT PRES ENTS FOR 
a 4 of Locomotive Engines, similur to these on the Railway TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
itself. ft ought to be seen by everyvody who has, aud everybody ne 
who has not, been on that great natioval Work of Art and 4 DW ARD L ACEY having pure hased the 
emaining STOCK of the ANNUALS, is enabled to offer 


Science. va ianlesion Is 
thew compl te, with beautiful Evgray nl handsomely 


M > eecconmen t " saan bound and gill, mostly at one-t! » being very little 

RAND EXHIBI rlON.— NATIONAL more than the date proprictors paid binding ; and begs to 
GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, Adelnide-street, | cail public attention to a Cheap List of them, Also, of a large 

and Lowther Arcade, Sirand. — This iteresting -or wee or 


Assortment of splendidiy Bound Works tor Presents. Serap- 
Amusement and tpstruction is OPEN DAILY, trom 10 o’cloch, sooks, Aloums, Phin and Coloured Eagravings, &c. &c. in order 
Admission, Is. 


to meet the times, at Hulf tee usual Pr 4 4, 
+ . , Ed 1 Lacey, 76, St. Paui’s Chure pyar 
THE SERIES OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTS, wren a 
Viz.: Lieut. Drummond’s Lamp Voltaic Light and Argand 

Lamp in parabolic Retlectors, with several Experiments illustra- 

tive of the Theory of Comba-tion, will be exhibited every WED- 

NESDAY EVENING, at Halt-pist Eight o'clock, until farther 
notice, Admission, 2s. 6d. 


Ames x the Books of Prints are, the Galerie du Palais Royal 
he Florevce and Dalwieh Galleries—Splendid Sets of Proofs— 
orsier’s British - iaiditlaaeaa s Pavilion, coloured—Boniug- 
ton’s Works; . 

May be Prael we days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





MES ESSRS. HODGSON, BOYS,& GRAVE :S, 


beg leave to announce to the Subscribers to the En- 
graving of 


THE PARISH BEADLE, after Wikre, 


that Mr. Rarweaci has at length finished it in bis most exqui-ite 
manner. The Proof Impressions will be delivered with as litte 
deiay as pos-ible, aud ouly avery limited number of India Proofs 
will be printed. 

Price 21, 25.; Proofs, 4/. 4s.; India Proofs, 6/. 6s.; 
ters, b/. Ro. 

Hodgson, Boys, and Graves, 
Mali. 
Just published, iu } Ost Bye. . price 14s. hali-bound ¢ extra, “and 

illustrated by nearly Forty Charac A ristic Evgravings, 


Pte ated Gon, Ooi x 
1 vuunded on PHYSIOLOGY ; and applied to various Coun- 


tries, Provessions, and Ladividuals; with an Appendix on the 
Bows at Hythe—the Sculls of the Aucient lubabitants of Britain 
and its luvaders. 

By ALEXANDER WALKE 





before let- 


Printsellers to the King, 6, Pall 
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This « day is published, in 1 vol. imperial toiio, lus rated with 28 
highly finished Plates, price 2/7. 108. cloth boards, 
M MOIRS of ICHT iy OSAURL and 

sag U1, extinet Monsters of the Aucient Earth. 
By THOMAS HAWKINS, E-q. F.G.S. 
_ Reife and Fleicher, 17, Cornh iil, 
Just publish red, 
COMPAN ION; or, General 


Herne Bay, ‘Marzate, Ramsgate, 








Sales by Auction. 


COAST 


Guide to Gravesend, 





VALUABLE CATHOLIC THEOLOGY, ETC. Dovor, Hasting-, Brighton, Ww wthing, Southampton, and the 
By Messrs, SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, their | Isie of Wight. With numerous useful Maps. Bound, price 3s. 6d. 
Rooms, 22, Fieei-street, THIS DAY, June 21, 1834, and Two By F. COGHLAN, 
following ‘days (Sunday excepted) at Half-past 12 o’clock Also, 


recis: ly, 
EING an extensive consignment of BOOKS 
from HOLLAND, ineladin s many of the Fathers, Conneils, 
and Barly Church Writer-, ge liv in Stamped Vellum and 
Oak Bindings—Variorum Class Works ou Natural History, 
&c.; among which will be fou 
Acta Sinctorum, Bollauti, 52 volk—Diderot et D’Alembert 
En. yclopédie, 33 vol-—Galerie du Palais R yal, 4 vols—Gesneri, 
Animalium, 6 vols—Huzouis Opera, 5 ve h—Kuorr’s Fossil Or- 
ganic Remains, in German, 5 vols enochii, Cousiloram, 13 
vols—Pailas, Flora Rossica— dePay LOVols—Schenchzer 
Physica Sacra, 4 vols—Suidie Levicon, editio princeps—Temple 
des os &e.—Acta Eruditorom, 127 ¥ a4 ark it, Bibliotheca 


A Guide to Paris, describing every Form and 
Expense, by four differe Routes, and a descriptive Account ot 
every Odject worthy in that gay City and ite Environs, 
&c., With a Map of Paris, and ‘oules. Bor price ss. 6d. 

_H. Hog ves, 15, St. Martins-te- Grand, 
SECOND EDITION. 
Just pudlisied, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
N AKANNA. An flistorical Romance. 
“One of the most interesting and graphic romances 
that it has beeuw our lot to read for many a year.”’—Athenenm, 
“ In addition to the information he pos-esses, be is gifted with 













































very high descriptive powers, His pictures of the scenery of 
G Wied vols—Kuorr’s Conchology, in ty 4 sols—Mar- | Ai, a are vivid and anique—his eloquent de itious of indivi 
tins, “Plantaru | Br asiliensum—Freveinet, v. ge ant mir da) dual character are Ife like and philosophical Ailas 
Monide—Ver . Vovage autour du Moud writing paver ps — peed pee a 7 » 
‘ ous re 4 COMMENTARIES We "have rarely read a prodaction of deeper interest—in- 
_ 7. “ ov c st." 
RIPTO REs, res terest sustained from the first page to the list.”—New Monthly 





" Castro, S. Chrvs: 
s. ‘nde Ss. Cyril, De C alada, Del his, Diony-ius, Erasmus, 
F bri, Foleugi, Card, Hoge, Le Blanc, Lorinus, Lossius, Pelli, 
caus, Pineda, Rupertns, Theophylictns, &c.—Early Printed 
—- Manuscripts, particularly a Hebrew Bible, written, 


In post 8vo. price 7s. 
A.D. 1264, ’ TV Oe ' , T r , 
Also on TUESDAY, a Case of SIXTY-ONE MANUSCRIPTS ECESSITY of POPU LA it EDUCATION 
on VELLUM, (received since the Catal gue was printed, and as a National Object, with Hints on the Treatment of 
to which an Appendix is published,) cousisting of Mluminated Criminals, and Observations on Homicidal Insanity, 
Missals, Persian and Arabic Poems, xc.; the whole in fine By JAMES SIMSON, Esq. Advocate. 
condition. Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co, 


Magazine. 





w hittaker and Co, Ave Maria-| lane. 
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This day is published, post 8vo. 12s. 
A NEW EDITION OF 
aa from the BRUNNENS, 


__ John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


On Thursday next will be yy with numerous rous Plates, 
vols. 

Te AVELS one “BOKHARA, 

Being the Account of a Journey from INDIA to C ABOOL, 

TAR 4 ARY, and PERSIA ; also Narrative of a VOYAGE by the 


BY ROUTES NEVER BEFORE TAKEN BY ANY 
UROPEAN, 


While on a Mission to the Court of Lahore, with Presents from 
the King of Great 
By Lieut. ALEXANDER ‘BURNES, F.R.S, 
Joha Murray, Aibemarle-street. 
~~ ‘This d day is published, price is. 6d. 
ORAL INSTRUCTION addressed to the 
WORKING CLASSES. 
“ To raise the geuias, and to mend the heart, | 
To make mankind in conscious virtue bold.” 
Simpkin ~ Marshall, ——. hall-court, 


is day, price 3s, « 
IFE of DAVID CROCK cE 'T, of the State 
Written by HIMSELF. 


of Tennessee. 
“1 leave this rule for others when I’m dead, 
Be always sure you’re right—1HEN Go a- rap!” 
The Author, 
London: John Limbird, 143, Strand, 


This day is published, iu 8vo. price 5s. 
VISION of FAIR SPIRITS, ‘and other 
POEMS. To which is added, the (de lately addressed in 
the Pheatre at Oxfor! to the Duke of Wellington, 
By JOHN GRAHAM, Wadham College. 
_T. and w. Boone, 29, New w Boud-street ; 3d Vinceut, Oxford, 
il, Waterloo | place, June 18. 
The Sixth Volume, price 5s. ‘of 
HE LIFE and WORKS of BURNS 
By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 
(Containing superb Vignette Illustrations of AYR ‘and pores 
ix this day published, and, with Vols. 1 to 5, may be i iy 
Bookseilers. 














Cochrane and M*Crone. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 5s. boards, 
ONDON at NIGHT; and OTHER 


POEMS. 
y LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY, 


B 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, aud Longman, 


Ou Jaly 1 (to form 12 Monthly Parts, at 5s.) Part V.of 
NCYCLOP-EDIA of GEOGRAPHY: 
comprising a complete Description of the Earth—Physi- 
cal, Statistical, Civil, ant Pol ; exhibiting its Relation to 
the Heavenly Bodi es, its Physica agement the Natural History 
of each Country, and the I..dustry, Commerce, Political Lnstite- 
tious, and Civil and So: ial Stite oe all Nations, 
hata ere ¥.R.S.E. 
STED IN 
ASTRONOMY, he, Oy a lett WALLACE, 
GEOLOGY, ke. vy PR OR JAMESON, 
BOTANY, &e. by PROFESSOR HOOKER, 
ZOOLOGY, &c. by W. SWALNSON, Exq. 
With 82 Maps, draw hy Sidney Hall; and upwards of 1000 
other Enzraviugs on Wood, frow” Driwings 
Sowerby, Strutt, &c., representing the mort rema 
Ode - ts of Nature and Artin every Region of the Globe. 
* Prospectuses may be had, and Specimens seen, at all the 
wa ipal Booksellers’. 
London: Lougman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Greene Longman, 


Just published, Part 1. price 
J TNIQUE FANCY ORN A MENTS, in 5 
*/ Parts. Engraved on 30 Copperplates, from Original De- 
signs by the most celebrated Artists. This Work is worthy the 
notice of the curious aud lovers of the Fine Arts. 

Vases and Ornaments, in 12 Parts, 4s. each; 
or bound, complete, 2/. 10s, 2 

Scroll Ornaments, in 12 Parts, 4s. each; or 
bound, complete, 2/. 10s. 

Book of Crests, containing 4000 Crests of the 
Nobility and Gentry, the various Orders of Knighthood, Crowns, 
Coronets, Helmets, and various Distinctions of Fanillies, &e, 
Engraved in 30 quarto Plates, 11. 10s. 

Heraldic Illustrations. This Work contains 
Supporiers of the Nobility, various Shields, Ornaments, B 

Is. 


Cyphers, &e. 1. 1 
Ornamental Alphabets. Five quarto Plates, 
Holborn, London; 

















complete, 3s. 
Pubiished by F, Knleht, 12, Brooke-street, 
aud soid - all Booksellers. 
Lately published, 3rd edition, price 9s. board 
SURE METHODS of iIPROVING 
HEALTH, by regulating the Diet and Regimen; embracing 
all the most approved principles of Health and Longevity, 
plied to the Cure of obstinate Chronic Diseases, as well as 
promoting Health. . lnstrated by Cases. 
T. J. GRAHAM, "M.D. 

“* The most oat ned rational work of the kind we have met 
with. [tis bie Code of Heaith.”—dilas. 

* We warmly recommend it.”—New Lit. Gazette. 

“ Men of all habits will derive information from it, calealated 
to increase their comfort and extend their days,”—Edinburgh 
Observer. 

Pabiished by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-court; and 
Hatchard, Piccadiily. Sold by ali Booksellers. 


OO——— 
MAD. BOIVIN ON DISEASES OF THE UTERUS. 
This day is published, elegantly printed, in 1 large vol. 8¥0. 


price lis. boarus, 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 
DISEASES of the UTERUS and its APPENDAGES; 
trausiated from the French of Madame BOIVIN, Sage-Femme 
Surveillante ,en Chef de la Miison Royale de Sauté, SCs 
and A. DUGES, Professeur & la Faculté de nebtosins de Mont- 
peilier, Sc.; with copious Notes, by G. O. EMING, F.LS., 
Consulting diccone heur to the St. Pancras as &e. 
Forty-one Plates to illustrate the above Work, 
copied from the Originals as drawn from Nature. By Madame 














May be viewed, ind Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, | London. 





Boivin. Bound in} volume, with Explanation. Price 12s 
Sherwood, Gilbert, aud Piper, Paternoster-row. 
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—_ 
Jn a few days, in foolscap «he numerous Illustrations on 


ONVERSATIONS on HORTICULTURE 
and AGRICULTURE ; comprising an Explanation of the 
Causes of Barrenness au warpey hess = _, and Plants, and 
Practice four on Scieutific Principles. 
a System of By J. H eectaet peo , 
Author ‘The Science of Horticulture, he Science of 
“ Agri ulture,’ &c. 
London: Orr and Smith, Amen- Pees, Paternoster-row. 
——————, 
COOKE’S WALKS THROUGH LONDON. 
Just published, embellished with numerous Cuts and Map, 
price 6s. cloth, 
ALKS through LONDON; or, a PIC- 
TURE of the BRITISH ME PROPOLIS, in the Year 
16 ; containing Architectural Descriptions of the Buildings in 
London, Westminster, and Southwark, and their Environs ; 
being a complete Guide to the Casual Visitor of Constant Resident, 
By G, A. COOKE, E-q. 

«1 is one of the pleasantest and most instructive companioas 
that one can have avout ove, while perambulating the Metro- 

is: we recommend the lithe book to those who wish to have 
an exact idea of London.”’—Obdserver. 

« This is a very interesting pocket volume, It contains a de- 
cription of every tung and place vet angen in London and 
be surrounding ‘districts; and, in taking 1rough twenty-one 
twaiks, most pleasantly points out all that a instructive and in- 
teresting. ‘ng cehly Register. 

__bondon : Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster- TOW. 








jt WOIN te BVO. price 10s. 1 cloth (with a Map), 
RI BIBLIC 4; or, RE- 
Japdt. S By PRiviey AL HISTORY... 
HARLES T. BEKE. 
ann THE FIRST. 

This Work is an attempt, from the direct evidence of the Scrip- 
tures themselves, lo determine the positions of the Countries and 
Places mentioned in the Old Testament, and the order in which 

were peopled; and to explain the Origin and Filiation of the 
om Races of Ma ankind, and of the Languages spoken by them, 
Itis intended to be completed in ancther Volume. 

“The tile of this work i» sufficiently indicative of its contents. 

..The author maintains the high autheaticity of the Hebrew 
Scriptures in all matters reiating to the history of the world, and 
their superiority over all heathen authorities whatever, and argues 
for (he correctness of Scripture Geosraphy. Hie researches and 
deductions are givenin that fair and amiable spirit which we 
hope will not be lost upon the opponents Liat he seems prepared 
wo expect." — Globe, June 3. 

“ {t does not fall within the plan of a age aper to criticise 
weh a learned aud elaborate work as ke’s * Origines 
Biblice’; otherwise we should have had A... pleasure i in noticing 
the extensive yet unpedantic research and the earnest and 
jodicious reasoning with which he supports his different hypo- 

"—Times, Jane 

“|i will be sven from this work, that the ingenuity of its au- 
thor is supported by as much proof, in general, as criticism and 
the remains of antiquity are capable of affording....His hypo- 
theses are reniered as probable as reasoning from scriptural 
bints can make them, and reflect equal credit on his ingenuity 
and oa his research.’’— Asiatic Journal, June, 1834. 

“We regret that our warrow limits must prevent as from pay- 
ing the tribute so justly merited by the author of this scholastic 
and deeply interesting work. It is much too important to be 
passed over with a brief notice; and as it is impossible for us to 
enter deeply into tie subject matter, we must content ourselves 
with recommending it to the study of those who are anxious to 
penetrate the ve “il thrown over early history, and to arrive at 
atisfactory conclusions upon points which tend to the establish- 
went of the authority of the Bible.”’—Court Journal, June 14. 

Parbury, Allea, and Co. Leadenhall-strect. 
BOOKS.—A BARGAIN—VIZ. : 
ODGE’'S PORTRAITS of ILLUSTRIOUS 
PERSONAGES of GREAT BRITAIN; original edition, 
(a Subscriber's set). Proofs on Ladia paper, fto. (47 Parts, 4to, 
published at 25s. each, 582. 15s.) to be scld at Ils. a Part; viz. 
47 Numbers at t1s., 25d. 178. 

The Literary Gazette, from its Commence- 
mentin 1817, to December 1832, 16 vols. 4to. half-bound calf 
extra; “from a select library,’’ (cost 40/. and now very scarce,) 
1—N.B. The last completed volume for 1833, new in boards, 
will be given into the bargain: 17 vols. in all. 

Brewster's Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, (544 
Engraving, ) new in boards, cloth backs, 18 vols. 4to. 120. ; sells 
aust 

Burke’ s Works, the last and only complete 
edilion, 16 vols. 6vo. new, extra boards, 4/, 14s. 6d. 

Pantologia, plates beautifully coloured, an 
origival set, 12 vols. half-bound russia, 5/. i0s. 

Swift's Works, with Life, Notes, &c. by Sir 
Walter Scott, last edition, new, in boards, 19 vols. 8vo. 41. 4s.; 
pablisiied at ble ils. 

Mitford’s Greece, last edit. by Lord Redesdale, 
new, extra boards, 8 vols. Svo. 31. 6s. 

Life’ of Bishop Heber, 2 vols. 4to. boards, 
(published at 32. 138. 6d.) 23 

Hume and Smollete’ 8 England, large paper, 
russia extra, 13 vols. royal 8vo. Sl. 15s.; sells at 92. 2s. in boards, 
fensine edition: Cadell, 1812. 

Taylor’s (Jeremy ) Works complete, with Life, 
ke. by Bishop Heber, half-bound, blue morocco, gilt tops~a 
beautiful copy, 15 vols, 8vo, 71. 7s. 

Foreign Quarterly Review, complete, half 
price, viz., 25 Numbers at 3s., 34. 15s. 

Gibbon's Rome, ( Pickering’s edition, ) 8 vols. 
fro, calf extra, 2l. 198. 

Watts’s Bibliotheca Britannica, half-bound 
Morocco, gilt tops, a fine copy, 4 vols. 4to. Sl. 10s, 

Todd’s Johnson's Dictionary, last edit. russia 
extra, 3 vols. 4to. 62. 6s.—Diuto, calf extra, 3 vols. 4to. 5d. 55. 

Memoirs of the Celebrated Persons composing 
the Kit-Cat Club, with 48 Portraits, Proofs on India paper, folio, 
stout boards, cloth back, Sc. half price, 2l, 2s.: published at 
il. 4s., and now quite out of print. 

Scotia Depicta, by Nattes, 50 Engravings, 
lio, boards, 16s.; published at 62. 6s. ; 2nd edition, 1804. 

All the books are in excellent condition, collated, and warranted 
. Apply to J. ee Bookseller, 14, Mary lebone-street, 

lly, near oon heen 
* Postage of letters to be paid. 




















eemeee —— ogee oye VOL. VII. 
pall 8vo. price 
XCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY. 
By the Rev. R. W. EVANS, M.A. 
Fellow and Tuior of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
“Rectory of Valehead. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 

revious Volumes of the Theological L. ibrary: 

1. Lives of British Divines. By C. W. Le 
Bas, M.A.—Wiclif, 1 vol. 6s.—Archbishop Cranmer, 2 vols. 
Portraits, 12s. - te 

2. Consistency of the Whole Scheme of 
Revelation with Heselt and with Haman Reason. By P, N,. 
Shuttleworth, D. 

3. History ‘a “the Reformed Religion in 
France. By E. Smedley, M.A. Vols. I. and II. Portraits. 
Price 6s. each. (The concluding Volume is iu the press. > 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 
T A L Y; 
With SKETCHES of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 
la a Series of Letters ee | song ® a Residence in those 


By WILLIAM. BEC ‘Rrorp, Esq. 
Author of * Vathe 
Now onset PouisitE. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY SALT, Ese. F.R.S. 
His Britannic Majesty’s late Consul-General in Egypt. 
Including his Correspondence. 2 vols. ng with 2 Portraits, 

James Hails, Ew 
ng bio, graphical works which have 


Author of the 


us 





“One of the most in 
lately appeared.” —Observer. 


3. 
THE LIFE OF A SOLDIER. 
By a Field-Otlicer. 
A Narrative of 27 Years’ Se rvice in various Parts of the World. 
sols, 
“* The events here narrated, in addition to their literal truth, 
possess all the interest of the wildest fiction.”—Su ne 


TWo YEARS AT SEA. 
By Jane Roberts, 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates. 
“The fair’ author has seen a great deal of the world on land 
and water; and she describes what she has seen in a neat, clear, 
and circumstantial manuer.”— : tlerary Gazetiec. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAV. AL LIFE. 
By Coptain James Seott, R.N. 3 ¥ 
“ These ¢ Rec oliectiony’ embrace the whole pe riod of the lon 
war, down to the eventful 1815, and wili be read with universa 
interest.”— Nautical Mag. 








6. 
New Edition, revised and corrected, with additions, in 1 vol. 


850. with Plates, 
EXCURSIONS IN NEW SOUTH WALES, &c. 
By L t. Breton, R.N. 
In the Years 1830-31-32-33; therefore comprising the most re- 
cent account of the actual condition of these Coionies, 
“We have seen no work on the subject of greater probity, 
intelligence, aud value.”—Literary Gazetie. 
Also just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
EUROPEAN COLONIES 
in VARIOUS PARTS of the WORLD, 
viewed in their Sociel, Moral, and Physical Condition. 
Jolin Howison, Exq. 
Author of SBhatehes of Upper Canada,’ Xe. 
2. 








Third edition, revised one correc ted by hag Author, with Addi- 
to vols, post 8 
ENGLAND’ “ENGLISH. 


A N. D TH E 
L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 
Pome. 4} ‘ Pe ‘luam,’ * Eugene Aram,’ &e. 
Richard Bentiey, 8, New Burlington-street, 
(Publishe r in Ordinary to His Majesty.) 
THE NEW NOVELS OF THE SEASON. 
Just published, by a or Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 
vols. post 8v0 
YESHA, ‘the M Al Dd of KARS. 
By "yAMES MORIER, 
Author of ‘ Zotrab the Hostage,’ : that ji Baba,’ & 
“A more animating aud exciting story could hardly. be con- 
ceived.” —Quarlerly Review, June, 1834. 
2. 


E L E N. 
By Maria Edgeworth. 3 vols. 
** If any one will, after reading ‘ Helen,’ turn to even the best 
of her old novels, te wiil feel that in all the more profound and 
rmanently pleasing be: auties of moral delineation, the artist 
has made marked progress. eke ain Review, June, 1834. 


ROOKWOOD; 
“ This story 
June, 1834. 


4. 
THE CAPTIVES IN INDIA. 
By Mrs. Hofland. 3 vols. 
“ The account of one of the most extraordinary journeys ever 
performed by a female, embodied in au interesting narrative.”— 
Literary Gazette. 








“a Romance. 3 vols. 
is one that never flags.”—Quarterly Review, 


5 
ALLAN eB ec & 
By the Author of ¢ The Subaltern,’ Ac. vols. 
“The most striking production of Mr. Gleig."—U inited Service 
Journal, 


6. 
T HE CONSPIRAC Y; 
A VENETIAN ROMANCE, 3 vols. 
“ Every page of the story is alive with circumstances of ex- 
citing interest.”— Morning Post. 


EUSTACE oe WA TVs 
Or, THE BROTHER AND SISTER. 3 vols, 
* Possesses a vast deal of talent. The characters are drawn 
with great truth and spirit.””—Literary Gazette. 
Also, just Ts" " 3 vols, post 8vo. 


THE DISINHERITED; 


pind 
THE ENS NARE D. 
By the Authoress of ‘ Flirtation.’ 





ith June, 1834. 
LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

For the Assurance of Persous in any Station of Life. 
GENERAL MEETING of the PRO- 
PRIETORS will be held at 4 Society's Office, No. 60, 

Liucolu’s tun fields, on TUESDAY, 24th day of JU NE inst. 
at Holf-past 11 o'clock in the Forencon precisely, pursuant to 
the lrovisions of the Deed of Settlement, for the purpose of 
electing Six Directors avd Two Auditors, in liew of those who 

will go out of office by rotation. and for general purposes. One 
of the Auditors will be chosen by the Proprietors, and the other 
by the Assured of two years standing in the sum of 1000l. and 
upwards for the whole term of ble, 

By order of the Diree 


tors 
GEORGE KIRKPATRIC K, Actuary. 


U GG INS’ PATENT DOUBLE- 
BRIMMED VENTILATING BEAVER HATS are ac- 
knowledged to be the best kind of Hats ever yet mounted, They 
are exceedingly jight, less than four ounces weight, will never 
injure by wet, lose their colour or shape, and will no! prevent the 
egress of perspiration, which has beeu so mach the complaint of 
Waterproof Hats, only producing the headache and the loss of 
hair.—Price 21s. ond 26s.—To he had of the Patentee, DUGGIN, 
=. New Boud-street, and 80, Newgute- street, near the New Post- 
office. 





OYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS.— 
The extraordinary circulation of the above artcle, and 
its very general adoption by the first rauks of Fashion, at the 
Toilette and in the Drawing-room, have stimulated the Pro- 
prictors in an endeavour to renter it, in delicacy of scent and 
fr grance, equal, if not superior, to an) de-cription of Perfume 
for the Handkerchief. It is cistilled from a combination of 
Flowers, selected for their exceliing sweetness and aromatic pro- 
perties, when those Flowers are in their fvllest vigour,—Manu- 
factured anu sold by RIGGE, BROCKBANK, and RIGGE, Per- 
fumers to the Roval Faniiy, 35, New Bond-street, in Bottles of 
15s., 88., 5s., and 3s, 6d. 
The PERSIAN BO!QUET is also recommended to the notice 
of the Nobility and Gentry, as a pleasing, very powerfal, and 
durable Perfume. 


MILLER’S CHAMPAGNE WINE 

HE Public are requested to give these 

WINES a fair and impartial trial. They are manefactared 

entirely from a ripe grape grown in this country; and for their 

sparkling qua alites, favour, and body, may fairly challenge com- 

tition with the Frene bh Champagne, and at litte more than 
nalf the price 








White, sp arklin: occcsecccccececcccces 
tal di toy “or, cil de per at 42s. per dozen. 
Sillery...... eeeeee 





The x baad “ ines in ‘Pints.. a’ 24s. per dozen, 
The boitles are included in the above pric es. Casesand hampers 
for the country charged at ts. per dazen, 

Orders received by Dale and Sons, 27, Coven ry-street, Hay- 
market, and 110, € eancery lane, who are the sole Agents for the 
sale of the above Wir 
-B. Ww hie (sparkling ) in pints all sold. 





Tyort 1c U L TURAL IMPROVEMENT.— 

J. READ begs leave to cali the attention of the public to 
hisNEW PATENT HYDRAULIC MACHINE, which is adapted 
for every porpose of horticulture, and also for extinguishing fire 
at its first breaking out, particelarly in chimneys, either in town 
or country, and is so portabe that it may be conveyed by one 
person to any room i ~use, and be made to act in an instant, 
It is also mide of ta dimensions, equal in power to a fire- 
engine; the arrangement of the valves is so simple that they 
cannot getout of repair. This machine, with many others en- 
tirely new, may be seen and proved at the Patentee’s, No. 35, 
Regent-cireus, Loudon. 














IMPERIAL MARMOREAN BILLIARD TABLES. 
OHN THURSTON gratefully acknowledges 
e the liberal petronage conferred upou bim during a long 
series of years, aud again offers to the Nobility and Gentry a 
further improvement upon those Billiard Vales which were 
considered to have attained the acme of perfection. 
ovriments, J.T. has the satisfaction to 
announce that he has ready for inspection, a beautiful specimen 
of a Billirrd Table; in which a marmorous stratification has 
bee n substituted for the metallic and other surfaces bitherto in 
use; the superiority of these ples cousists in the exquisite 
smoothuess of the bed or surface, the unrivalled elasticity of 
the cu-hions—the frame being self-adjusting—and the whole 
reduced to mathematical precision. 

Unlike the metallic and other tables this invention will re- 
main unafected by weather, and will consequently stand any 
climate. It is also preferable to the wetailic tables, since it is 
litle more than half its weight. It offers an additional advan- 
tage in point of expense, being bet a trifle in advance upon 
tables in ordinary use, and far more durable. 

Inspection of the above 1s invited at the Factory and Ware- 
rooms of J, Thurston, Manufacturer, by apy ointment, to His 
Majesty, 14, Catherine-street, Strand, London. 
Just published, 2nd edition of 

4 or 
Billiards, translated 














Mingaud’s from the 


French. Price 1. 


HE CONCLU DING. LOT TE RY.—Swirt 

and Co, respectfully state that the GLASGOW LOTTERY, 
to be DRAWN on the 22nd JULY, ix the LAST that will ot can 
be drawa under the existing Act of Parliament. The fortunate 
Purchasers have the option of receiving the value of the Prizes, 
which consist of Freehold Lands and Houses, in Money, as soon 
as drawn, deducting only five per cent. on ‘those above 1001, to 
cover the risk and expense of selling the property. Swift and 
Co.'s Offices are at No. 19, Cornhiil, facing the Royal Exchange ; 
No, 255, Regeut-circus, Oxtord-street; No, 38, H 2 
corner of Coventry-street, where Prizes of 10,0004, 
2,000, &c. &c. were receutly sold, and the money paid” with the 
punctuality that has distinsaishea the firm of Swift and Co. for 
nearly forty years. The Scheme contains— 


















i £16,000 - £16,000 
A sce 10,000 os 10,000 
es 3,000 . 3.000 
> 2,000 . 2,000 
Sa 1,600 1,600 
i 1.500 1,500 
2 1,400 2,500 
1 100 1,100 





besides others of 800/., 500/., 4001., &e. &c. 
PRESENT PRICES? 


c 
Half.... bw 6 0 


Quarter seeveeee 315 6 Sixteen 
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THE ATHENEUM. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 28%. morocco cloth, with two fine 
original Portraits, 
UTO-BIOGRAPHY of SIR EGERTON 
BRYDGES, Bart. K.J. (Per Legem Terre) Baron 
CHANDOS, of Sudeley, Xc. 
“« These volumes,”’ observes the Quarterly Review, “‘ ought to 
be placed in the hands of every young author.” 
Londoa: Cochrane and M‘Crone, Waterloo-place. 


Printed for J. G. and 


This day is published, in 12mo. price 5s, in boar !s, 


HE EXISTENCE of OTHER WORLDS, 
PEOPLED with LIVING and INTELLIGENT BEINGS, 
deduced from the Nature of tve Universe. To which is added, By 
Modern Discoveries avd Times contrased with the Siate of 
Kuowledge of the Ancient Egyptians. 
By ALEXANDER COPLAND, Esq, Advocate. 
F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
alt Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. 


Just poblished, in 9 ween ee OEE | 5 
HILIP VAN ARTEVELDE 


A Dramatic Romance, in Two Parts, 
HENRY TAYLOR, E 


“* Years and years have passed since it came in the wa 
office to call atiention to the appearance of a new Boatieh owt 
i Ai 9. 


at once of such '—Quarterly 
Review. 2 wierly 





Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 





TH E 


Edited by the Rev. R. CATTERMOLE, 


SACRED CLASSICS. 


B.D., and the Rev. H. STEBBING, M.A. 


Publishing in Monthly Vols. price 3s. 6d. morocco cloth, lettered. 





HER MAJESTY, 


THE QUEEN, 


Has been most graciously pleased to signify to the Proprietor Her high approval of the design of this National Work ; and 
has condescended to bestow upon it “ the fullest support of her Patronage.” 





The following Six Volumes (containing upwards of 2200 pages ) may be had toyether, price only One Guinea ; or separately, price 3s. 6d. each, 


VOL. I. 
THE LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING: 
Showing the unreasonableness of prescribing to other Men’s Faith; and the lniquity of persecuting 
ering Opinions. 
By JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D, 
With an INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, by the Rev. RICHARD CATTERMOLE; B.D. 


** We may, without exaggeration, call this publication A BLESSING IN AN EARTHLY SENSE; and 
that that BLrssING of a higher order, without which all undertakings are vanity, may be upon it, 
is sincerely and devoutly our wish !*— Metropolitan. 


VOLS. Il. AND III. 

CAVE’S LIVES OF THE APOSTLES; 
To which are added, SELECTIONS from the LIVES of the APOSTOLIC FATHERS. With Notes, 
and an INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, by the Rev. HENRY STEBBING, M.A, 

“* It is delightful to think that one of Dr. Cave’s most instructive and usefal works has, in the 
present instance, been snatched from comparative obscurity, and presented to the public in a form 
which, being so attractive, will we trust tend, in connexion with the real inherent merits of the 
work, to reuder it, as popular as it ever was, and as it justly deserves to be.’—Glasgow Free 

Tess. 

“ We are glad to see a reprint of a work which requires to be consulted, more or less, by men 
of all ecclesiastical views.”— Evangelical, 


VOL. IV. 
BATES’S SPIRITUAL PERFECTION UNFOLDED AND 
ENFORCED; 


With an INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, by the Rev. JOHN PYE SMITH, D.D. 

“ This ic an able Treatise, with an admirably written [ntrodaction by the Rev. J. Pye Simith, D.D. 
Aud we cannot, i» justice to the publishers and talented editors of this work, omit to say, that they 
a ~~ accomplished all that they p ised at the of the Jertaking.” 
—~Cambrian. 








VOL. V. 
BISHOP HALL’S TREATISES, DEVOTIONAL AND 
PRACTICAL ; 
With an ESSAY and NOTES, by the Rev. R. CATTERMOLE, B.D. 
*,* The greater part of these beautifal productions are to be purchased only in the complete 
itious of Bishop Hall’s volumivous and expensive works. 

“The reverend title of Bishop has been scoffed at of late by the light-minded and depraved; 
but let these idle jesters peruse this volume, and if they have a heart, they will ackuowledze that 
no small portion of the present advanced civilization of the world, and of consequent moral per- 
fection, depends wpon, and is to be most attributed to, the exertions of such men as Bishop Hall,”~ 
Cumberlund Pacquet. 

VOL. VI. 


BAXTER’S DYING THOUGHTS; 
With an INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, by the Rev, HENRY STEBBING, M.A. 





“This is the cheapest and the best of all the Libraries.” —Tait’s Magazine. 





On the Ist of July will be published Vol. VII. of the Series, containing 


JEREMY TAYLOR’S MOST ADMIRED SERMONS. 


With an Inrropucrory Essay, by the Rev. R. Carrermote, B.D. 


On the Ist of August, Vol. VIII. 
BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 


With an INrropuctory Essay, 


On the 1st of September, Vol. IX. 
HORA: LYRICA‘: Poems chiefly Lyrical. 


by the Rev. Georce Crory, D.D. 


By Isaac Warts, D.D. 


. With a Lire of the Autnor, by Rogert Soutuey, Esq. LL.D. 
HATCHARD & SON, WHITTAKER & CO., and SiIMPKIN & MARSHALL, London; OLIVER & BOYD, Edinburgh ; and CUMMING, Dublin. 





NATIONAL WORKS. 


ist July, Mr. VALPY will publish Vol. VI. (with Engravings) of the 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


By HUME and SMOLLETT, and HUGHES; 


The CONTINUATION from George II. to 1835, 
By the Rev. I. S. HUGHES, B.D. 


This work will form 19 Monthly Vols. 5s. each, illustrated with 76 FINISHED 
ENGRAVINGS. 


“Mr. Valpy’s beautifal edition of the History of England continwes to maintain the high repu- | 


tation its fir-t appearance secured—in that, as in his recently concluded Shakspeare, the beauty of 
the illustrations increases.”—John Bull, 


“ Beanty of type, correctness of text, and elegance of illustration, are the leading features of 


this editiou; and from what we have seen and heard of Mr. Hugles’s efforis, we are disposed to 
believe that’ his important task will be well executed.”—Monthiy Mag. ; 
9 


Vol. VI., 5s. of the Re-issue of 


SHA KS PEAR E;3 


With 170 beautiful outline Engravings from the Plates in Boydell’s Edition. 
This edition may be had complete, in 15 volumes, 32. 15s. 
“In these volumes the notes most required have been preserved, and the historical memoranda 


us in the way we most wished tosee him.”—Monthly Mag. 


Printed and published by A, J. VALPY, M.A., Red-lion-court, Fleet-street; and | 


sold by all Booksellers. 


Re-issue of VALPY’S LIBRARY of 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 


Of the most valuable GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS: with Biographical 
Sketches, Portraits, Maps, Notes, &c. 


No. VI. July‘Ist, will contain 


BELOE’S HERODOTUS. Vol. 2. 


Tn the first 4 Nos. are given—DeEmostHENEs, SALLust, ANABASIS and CYROPEDIA 
of Xenopuon, 4s. 6d. each Vol. 

**If you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and reflect, it is your duty ¢o place 
into his hands the best Translations of the best Classical Authors.” —Dr. Parr. 

The Series may be had complete in 52 Vols., including the following Authors, 
suitable for reading by both sexes. 

DEMOSTHENES and SALLUST, Nos. 1, 2—XENOPHON’S ANABASIS and CYROPADIA, 
3, 4—HERODOTHS, 5 to7—VIRGIL, 8, 9—PINDAR and ANACREON, 10—TACITUS, 11 to 15— 
THEOPHRASTUS; with 50 Engravings, 16—HOKACE and PHA.DRUS, 17, 18—JUVENAL and 





j PERSIUS, 19—THUCYDIDES, 20 to 22—PLUTARCH’S LIVES, 25 to 29—HESLOD: the CAS- 
| SANDRA of LYCOPHRON ; with BION, MOSCHUS, MUSZUs, and SAPPHO, 30—C ASAR'S 
| COMMENTARIES, 31, 52—SOPHOCLES, 33—EURIPIDES, 34 to 36—HOMER, 37 to 39—OVID» 
40, 41—CICERO’S ORATIONS and OFFICES, and OLD AGE and FRIENDSHIP, 42 to 4— 
| JESCHYLUS, 45—LIVY, 46 to 52. 


are reduced into & neat attracting compa-s; we are pot withheld from reading them by their | 
length, or by the diversity of their opinions: all is now proper, and Shakspeare has been given to } k 


*,* Any Author may be purchased separately, at 4s. 6d. each Vol.—Copies are 
ept elegantly bound for school prizes and presents. 

Printed and published by A. J. VALPY, M.A., Red-lion-court, Fleet-street ; and 
sold by all Booksellers. 














: London: J. HouMEs, Took’s ‘Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, No, 2, Catherine Street, Strand, by J. FRANCIS; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country. 
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